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Caixix. 

But it U now time to lound a retreat, and to deaire to be excused of this pursuit ; 
and withal, that the good intent which hath moved me, may be accepted in place of a 
better reason. Impossible I know it is to please all. Seneca hath said it, and so do I : 
** Vniu miW pro populo erat ;" or, as it hath since lamentably fkllen out, I may borrow 
the resolution of an ancient philosopher, "Satis e«< uma, sotif e«< mtliut.** Foritwasfbr 
the service of my <fl«i<tfn(iUtf>H«tu< that I imdertook this work. It pleased him to peruse 
iomie part thereof, and to pardon what was amiss. It is now left to the world wlthoui 
a master ; flram whidi all that is presented, hath received both blows and thanks. But 
these discourses are idle. I know that as the charitable will judge charitably i so 
against thoeeb ffc' glorianiur in maUtid, my present adversity hath disarmed me. 

Sija Waltbb Ralbioh. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 



OF THE 



Hon. WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER. 



The grave has been called the land of forgetful- 
ness. The world might more properly be so called. 
There is no oblivion like that which benumbs the 
minds of those whose business is pleasure. For 
them the future is all : the present has hardly any 
existence ; and there is no past. With scarce the 
regret of a day, they see around them their compa- 
nions fall, one by one, into the grave ; the hero with 
his glory, the scholar with his learning, the man 
of fashion with his attractive manners, the wit with 
his brilliant sallies, whose voice had so often de- 
lighted them in hours of social festivity, and seemed 
too joyous ever to be lost in perpetual silence. The 
most known, the most courted, the most admired 
member of society occupies so small a space in the 
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2 BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 

crowded mass of human beings, that, when he is 
consigned to the tomb, his memory will scarcely 
outlive that of the most obscure and neglected in- 
dividual. No apology need, therefore, be offered for 
the following brief account of the author of these 
poems. 

The Honourable William Robert Spencer was 
bom on the ninth of January, 1770, in Kensing- 
ton Palace. He was the youngest son of the Lord 

* 

Charles Spencer, second son of Charles, second Duke 
of Marlborough, and of the Lady Mary Qeauclerk, 
daughter of the Lord Yere, third son of Charles, first 
Duke of St. Albans, and sister of Aubrey, fourth 
Duke of St. Albans. When only six years of age, 
he was sent to a grammar-school at Cheam in Sur- 
rey, which was then under the superintendence of 
the Rev. William Gilpin, the well-known author 
of many interesting publications. Of this gentle- 
man he always spoke most highly ; and so retentive 
was his memory of the least kindness shewn to him, 
that I have heard him mention with affectionate gra- 
titude the little marks of maternal attention which 
he had received from " dear Miss Briscoe," (as he 
still called her), who had the management of the 
domestic affairs, and who used to send for " little 
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Spencer/' to give him cake when he was well; and 
bring him currant jelly, when he was in his bed 
with a sore throat. Many years after, when his re- 
pute for talents and scholarship was thoroughly es- 
tablished, he found himseK in Hampshire, and made 
a point of going to Vicar's Hill to visit his earliest 
instructor, who had long given up his school, and 
was become Vicar of Boldre, in the New Forest. 
After so long -an interval, we may suppose that 
neither could recognise the other ; but it was a gra- 
tification to Mr. Spencer to pay this mark of atten- 
tion to his old master, whom he described as having 
one of the finest and most venerable-looking heads 
he had ever beheld ; and Mr. Gilpin must have felt 
considerable pleasure in finding himseK so affection- 
ately remembered by his little pupil, now become a 
distinguished scholar. 

On leaving Mr. Gilpin's school, he was placed 
under the care of Dr. Popham, who resided in Wilt- 
shire, near Lacock Abbey, and received a few pupils. 
This venerable spot was frequently visited by him 
when he accompanied his master in his evening 
walks. 

From the tuition of Dr. Popham, he was, after a 
time, removed to Harrow. I have heard him say 

b2 
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that, at ten years old, all the drudgery of classical 
learning ought to be got over. I know not pre- 
cisely at what age he went to Harrow, but I do not 
think he could have been more than ten ; and cer- 
tainly no idea of drudgery or distasteful labour was 
associated in his mind with his recollections of Har- 
row. There a new existence opened upon him. He 
was surrounded by boys of spirit and talent, in 
whom he found companions in hours of play, and 
competitors in learning. In Dr. Benjamin Heath 
he had a master capable of appreciating his remark- 
able powers of mind, and of exciting him to exert 
them ; and I do not suppose, that a more intelligent, 
a more promising, or a more joyous being ever ex- 
isted, than he must have been at that period of his 
life. I remember hearing a schoolboy of great pro- 
mise exclaim, ** As for me, I can see no end of the 
charming things that are to happen to me;'' and 
well can I fancy such dreams to have been his, 
when, foremost in every sport, he bounded over the 
lovely country that surrounded him, adding his 
shouts of thoughtless hilarity to those of hundreds 
of youthful beings, for whom the mere sensation of 
existence was happiness enough ; as, buoyant with 
health and spirits, they poured forth in every direc- 
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tion, to enjoy the glory of heaven and earth, in the 
blight morning air. 

" Ah happy years ! once more who would not be a boy ?"• 

Some persons consider the descriptions given of 
the happiness of boyhood as more faticiful than 
trae ; and one name of high authority is found to 
support this unsatisfactory view of a period of life 
commonly looked back upon with regret. Gibbon 
has declared that he must enter a protest against 
the lavish praise of the happiness of these boyish 
years, which is echoed with so much affectation in 
the world. In such descriptions, he maintains that 
the daily tedious labours of the school, which is ap- 
proached each morning with anxious and reluctant 
steps, are overlooked, and the short hours of recre- 
tion alone remembered. But the account he gives of 
his health when a boy, shews that he was incapable 
of enjoying the healthful sports which succeed to 
the labour of acquiring knowledge, and therefore of 
forming a fair estimate of the pleasures and pains of 
a schoolboy's life. Very different was the opinion 
of the "ever-memorable" Sir Henry Wotton;-f- 



• Byron. 

t Reliquiae Wottonianae : by the curious pencil of the 
eTer-memorable Sir Henry Wotton. 4th Edit. 1686. 
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who, tlie summer before his death, undertook a 
journey to Winchester College, at which school he 
had been educated, and afterwards said to a firiend, 
his companion in that journey, " How useful was 
.that advice of a holy monk, who persuaded his 
£riend to perform his customary devotions in a con- 
stant place, because, in that place, we usually meet 
with those very thoughts which possessed us at our 
last being there ; and I find it thus far experimen- 
tally true, that my now being in that school, and 
seeing that very place where I sate when I was 
a boy, occasioned me to remember those very 
thoughts of my youth which then possessed me ; 
sweet thoughts, indeed, that promised my growing 
years numerous pleasures, without mixtures of 
cares; and those to be enjoyed, when time (which 
I therefore thought slow paced) had changed my 
youth into manhood. But age and experience have 
taught me, that those were but empty hopes : for 
I have always found it true, as my Saviour did 
foretell. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
Nevertheless, I saw there a succession of boys using 
the same recreations, and questionless possessed 
with the same thoughts that then possessed me. 
Thus one generation succeeds another, both in their 
lives, recreations, hopes, fears, and deaths." 
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If ever there was an instance of a love of litera- 
tore that displayed itself almost from the very birth, 
it may be found in the subject of this memoir. In 
his family there was no one to awaken it in him. 
His fftther and mother were persons engaged in the 
pleaanres of the world, whose pursuits were totally 
unconnected with literary subjects ; and his brother, 
who was three years older than himself, and, as the 
eldest, was rather the favourite while they were 
children, had not the slightest taste for learning. 
It was not till his repute at Harrow became known 
to hisj&kther, that his talents began to be appreciated 
at home, where he had gone on following his own 
tastes without exciting attention, and pursuing his 
little readings without the stimulus of praise. Yet 
so decided was his natural predisposition to learn- 
ing, that he remembered, when only a child of six 
or seven years old, feeling a sort of agitation ex- 
cited in him at the sight of a gentleman, whom his 
&ther pointed out to him as << a clever man who 
had written a book ;'* and following him with ad- 
miring eyes wherever he moved, as if even then he 
wiu conscious that there is something in knowledge 
" letter than house and lands." That encourage- 
meit, which was wanting at home, he found at 
Harrow. There was first developed that fine das- 
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sical taste, for which he was afterwards so remark- 
ahle. There, with companions engaged in the same 
pursuits, and endowed with talents calculated to 
excite in him that spirit of emulation so favourahle 
to exertion, his mind hecame imhued with a love 
of the heautiful from the purest sources, and iirst 
learned to admire all most worthy of admiration. 
The dry technicalities of learning were soon con- 
quered ; and he hegan to think and feel with the 
heroes of ancient times, as they pursued that track 
of glory on earth, which was to render them worthy 
after death of sharing eternal youth with the im- 
mortal gods, *< to whom alone it is given to fesl no 
old age, and never to die." No one, I think, can 
read his Chorus from the Iphigenia in Aulis of 
Euripides, written at Harrow when he was cnly 
fourteen, without admitting that it is an extraordi- 
nary production for a boy. Not only has it the 
spirit of an original composition, but it has none of 
the bombast and false taste which almost invariably 
disfigure the best efforts of that age. He seems, 
rich with his classic lore, to feel all that the poet ec- 
presses, to see the Naiad nymphs waving high their 
beechen garlands, and to hear the sweet Dryad sorg : 

" Still memory pahits th' immortal minstrels near, 
Still notes of other worlds entrance my ear !" 
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But the time now approaclied which was to ter- 
minate his happy schoolboy days — <* days that will 
ne'er return again," and on which, I have heard him 
say he would fix, were he compelled to name the 
happiest period of his life. Alas I this fond re- 
membrance of Harrow determined those who loved 
him in the choice of his last resting-place. But I 
will not anticipate. Let me think of him still ,as 
glowing with youth, hope, and joy ! 

In the course of his education — I think between 
his school and university life — he resided for six 
months with Dr. Parr as a pupil. Though occa- 
sionally reproved for various youthful pranks, his 
fine qualities of mind and heart were quickly dis- 
cerned by his learned tutor, who soon became 
attached to him. They used to sit up together, 
night after night, conversing with equal freedom on 
all kinds of subjects, while Dr. Parr laid aside the 
tutor, and found in his young pupil a highly-gifted 
and most agreeable companion ; who, on his part, 
communicated all his ideas to him without con- 
straint, and conversed with him on a footing of 
perfect equality. Sometimes, the next morning, 
when he resumed the character of tutor, he would 
say, " Billy, there is no occasion for you to trouble 
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your head with all we talked of last night. In- 
deed, I do not rememher what I said." But, as 
the evening returned, the tutor again disappeared, 
and the long interesting conversations were re- 
sumed hetween the learned scholar and philosopher, 
and the young pupil full of youthful knowledge 
and hright imaginations; whose mind, douhtless, 
expanded more generously under the influence of 
this free communication with a man so justly cele- 
brated for talents and learning, than it would have 
done imder a system of mere regular scholastic dis* 
cipline. To the end of his life Dr. Parr always 
kept up an affectionate intercourse with his favourite 
pupil. 

Mr. Spencer's removal from Harrow took place 
before he was sixteen years of age ; and though, 
according to his own account, he felt proud of 
leaving school, and fancied himself in. all respects 
fit to take his place amongst men, he regretted 
afterwards that he had not remained another 
year at Harrow, where he would have been in a 
much more advantageous situation for the prosecu- 
tion of his studies than at Oxford. The vicinity 
of Christchurch to Blenheim, his uncle's residence, 
and to Wheatfield, his own home, offered too many 
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objects of temptation to draw off his attention from 
very vigorous study. To these was added an ex- 
tensive acquaintance, in Oxfordshire, where, as it 
was hifl own county, he was generally known. All 
the first houses were open to him ; and, wherever 
he went, he found himself courted and admired. 
For this reason, he thought the choice of Cambridge 
for his University education, would have been more 
judicious, as offering fewer temptations. But it 
must not be supposed that he was idle. Neither 
the sports of the field, nor the pleasures of society, 
could detach him entirely firom his books ; and his 
wonderful facility in acquiring knowledge, and me- 
mory in retaining it, made his occasional neglect of 
hii studies far less injurious to him than it would 
have been to one less richly endowed as to the 
original faculties of his mind. A curious proof of his 
singularly retentive memory was given by him while 
he was at Christchurch. He betted that he would 
learn a whole newspaper by heart, and recite it 
from beginning to end, without displacing one word. 
He won his bet ; but said he never was so bored as 
while preparing himself for this exhibition of his 
memory. Perhaps, with a few slight alterations, no 
more faithfril picture of hiis mind at every period of 
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his life can be given, than the one contained in the 
following beautiful passage : — 

** The love of study and the desire of knowledge 
I have felt all my life ; and I am not quite a stranger 
to industry and application. There has been some- 
thing always ready to whisper in my ear, whilst I 
ran the course of pleasure. But my genius, unlike 
the demon of Socrates, whispered so softly, that 
very often I heard him not, in the hurry of those 
passions by which I was transported. Some calmer 
hours there were : in them I hearkened to him. 
Reflection had often its turn ; and the love of study, 
and the desire of knowledge, have never quite aban- 
doned me."* 

The well-known scholar and poet, Tom Warton, 
who died at Oxford in 1790, was Camden professor 
of history, while Mr. Spencer was completing his 
education at that University; and frequently no- 
ticed the young Oxonian. To his great acquirements 
and talents, Warton joined a dry humour that much 
enlivened his conversation, and set the foibles of 
those he associated with in a ridiculous point of 
view. On one occasion a conceited Fellow of a 

^^^^^"■^^^ — ^^^— ^~^^— ^^^-^^— ^^— ^— ■ III I rr ■ -^ — 

m 

*Bolingbroke; — Of the true Use of Retirement and Study. 
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College was displaying very ostentatiously a fine 
gold snuff-box, which he had received from some 
great personage, and greatly rejoiced in. At last 
Warton, who grew bored with his prosing, ex- 
claimed : " Oh, yes ! certainly the box is a very 
handsome box ; there is but one objection to it." 
" What objection can there be ?" answered the as- 
tonished owner. " Why," said Warton, " only that 
it is so magnificent, that I much doubt whether it is 
tenable with your fellowship." A general laugh 
greeted the abashed Fellow, who instantly pocketed 
his snuff-box. 

All this time Mr. Spencer associated much with his 
numerous relations. He frequently visited his un- 
cle at Blenheim, of whom he was a great favourite, 
as well as of the Duchess of Marlborough. During 
one of his visits to them, the Duchess received from 
the unfortunate Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, 
a present of a very beautiful fan, with the well- 
known song of Malbroug written upon it, and a 
letter by which it appeared that she supposed it to 
have been written on the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, according to the general belief. In the dis- 
cussion that took place as to whether her mistake 
should be set right, or be left unnoticed, when the 
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Duchess wrote a letter of thanks to her, Mr. Spencer 
learned that this popular and hacknied song was in 
fietct written on the Duke*s father, Charles, second 
Duke of Marlborough, when he set off from a vil- 
lage in Germany, to take the command of the Bri- 
tish forces serving on the Lower Rhine, and that 
the village barber was the author of it. The author 
of the music is still unknown. 

At the house of the excellent Lady Spencer, 
grandmother of the present Earl, Mr. Spencer found 
a second home, and in herself the affection and 
kindness of a mother. This excited in him a feeling 
of filial love towards her, which he retained to the 
end of his life ; and he often related with pleasure 
little anecdotes connected with the time he passed 
with her at St. Albans. During the week he used 
to visit the £eimilies of some of the respectable 
yeomen, who lived near, and join their handsome 
daughters in their evening dances, with the delight 
natural to his boyish years. On Sundays he always 
accompanied Lady Spencer to church ; and, as they 
dined between the services, it often happened that 
during evening service she fell asleep, and, on 
rousing herself, she constantly murmured in a tone 
between waking and sleeping, stretching out her 
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hand towards him by a sort of mechanical impulse, 
" My dear WiUiam ; any where hut at church ;" 
concluding that he must of necessity be in some 
mischiefy while he protested that he was most at- 
tentively saying his prayers, and that she was the 
only culprit. 

It is remarkable what an unfortunate premature- 
ness clung to him and his destiny from the very 
beginning, and influenced every event of his life. 
His talents were premature to a singular degree, 
and impelled him onward far beyond his years. 
While scarcely out of boyhood, his capacity and ac- 
quirements were such as to fit him for the society of 
persons of any age ; and his conversational powers, 
and attractive manners, made him equally accept- 
able to men and women. He felt and thought as 
a man, long before his years fitted him to act like 
one without danger. His removal from Harrow had 
been premature, and his removal from Oxford was 
no less so ; from thence he went to the Continent, 
with no surer guides to direct him in his new state 
of perfect liberty, than splendid talents, a heart friU 
of affection, and a mind radiant with poetry, light, 
and joy, that threw its sunbeams over objects far 
and near, colouring them with a gorgeous and cap- 
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tivating lustre. Thus the happiness of his own 
nature so mixed itself up with all that surrounded 
him, that this world seemed to him one scene of ex- 
quisite enjoyments, where mingled sounds of me- 
lody, flowers prodigal of fragrance, youth that could 
never grow old, forms too lovely to fade, delightful 
friendships, and undying love. 

Whatever place he visited, he soon formed inti- 
macies with the most distinguished of its inhahi- 
tants. At one time he found himself at Monthel- 
liard, living in constant intercourse with the Duke 
and Duchess of Wurtemberg, so happy in the mar- 
riage of their daughter with the present Emperor of 
Austria, and so miserable in her early death, which 
took place before her husband became Emperor, 
and was hastened by her grief at the sight of the 
dying Emperor Joseph, who had himself carried 
into her room immediately after her confinement, 
and to whom she was tenderly attached. At ano- 
ther time he went into Switzerland with an agree- 
able party, consisting of Madame de Montesson, the 
widow of the Diike of Orleans, grandfather of the 
King of the French, and the aunt of Madame de 
Genlis, who mentions her in her memoirs with 
something like aversion, and whom, however, he 
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thought pleading and good-natured ; Madame de 
Valence, the daughter of Madame de Genlis, the 
Due de Guines, the beautiful Duchesse de Castries, 
and some others. At Zurich he became acquainted 
with the amiable Lavater, who afterwards wrote 
some letters to him, and whose beautiful counte- 
nance, benevolent manners, and delightful enthu- 
siasm, made a strong impression upon him ; and 
with his friend Hotze, the celebrated physician, of 
whose house and garden at Richterswyl,* Zimmer- 



* '^ At the village of llichterswyl, situated a few leagues 
from Zurich, and surrounded by every object the most 
smiling, beautiful, and romantic, that Switzerland pre- 
sents, dwells a celebrated physician. From the windows 
of the house, and from every part of the gardens, you be- 
hold^ towards the south, at the distance of about a league, 
the migestic Ezelberg rear its lofty head, which is con- 
cealed in forests of deep green firs ; while on its declivity 
hangs a neat little village, with a handsome church, upon 
the steeple of which the sun suspends his departing rays. 
In the front is the lake of Zurich, whose peaceful water is 
secured from the violence of tempests, and whose trans- 
parent sur&ce reflects the beauties of its delightful banks. 

^^ During the silence of night, if you repair to the cham- 
ber^windows of this enchanting mansion, or walk through 
its gardens, to taste the exhaling fragrance of the shrubs 
and flowers, while the moon, rising in unclouded majesty 
over the summit of the mountains, reflects on the smooth 
sur&ce of the water a broad beam of light, you hear, during 

c 
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mann has given an enchanting description, as well 
as of his character and pursuits. Many years after, 

this awful sleep of Nature, the soiuid of the village clocks 
echoing from the opposite shores ; and, on the Richterswyl 
side, the shrill proclamation of the watchmen, blended 
occasionally with the barkings of the faithful house-dog. 
At a distance you hear the little boats gliding gently 
along the stream, dividing the waters with their oars, and 
perceive them, as they cross the moon^s translucent beams, 
playing among the sparkling waves. 

^^ Riches and luxury are no where to be seen in the happy 
habitation of this wise philanthropist. His chairs are 
made of straw ; his tables are worked from the wood of 
the country ; and the plates and dishes on which he en- 
tertains his friends, are all of earthenware. Drawings, 
paintings, and engravings, are his sole expense. The first 
hour of the morning, and the last at night, are sacred to 
himself; but he devotes all the intermediate hours of 
every day to a sick multitude, who daily attend him for 
advice and assistance. The benevolent exercise of his 
professional skill, indeed, engrosses almost every moment 
of his life, but it constitutes its highest happiness and joy. 
The inhabitants of the mountains of Switzerland, and of 
the vallies of the Alps, flock to his house, and endeavour 
in vain to find language capable of expressing to him the 
grateful feelings of their hearts for the favours they re- 
ceive from him Of this description is the country 

of Switzerland, where Dr. Hotze, the ablest physician of 
the present age, resides ; a physician and philosopher, 
whose variety of knowledge, profound judgment, and great 
experience, have raised him to an equal eminence with 
Tissot and Hirtzel, the dearest friends of my heart." — 
Zimmermann on Solitude, 
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Mr. Spencer still spoke with delight and admira- 
tion of the primitive simplicity, the amiable man- 
ners, and the unsophisticated kindness, of these 
two celebrated men, whose sole occupation was to 
do good, and whose simple mode of life was such 
as he had never before witnessed. The beauty of 
the country near the lakes of Zurich and of Neu- 
chatel, and the magnificent views seen from various 
parts of the town of Berne, particularly charmed 
him. 

At Plombi^res he made a slight acquaintance 
\with Madame de Beauhamais, afterwards the Em- 
press Josephine. At Paris he once went to an 
evening j)arty at the house of Madame Roland, 
who was lying on her sofa, and appeared to him to 
have a masculine and dictatorial manner, with a 
considerable degree of conceit and affectation, and 
an air of absurd pretension that made her very 
disagreeable in his eyes ; added to which he could 
discover in her none of the beauty, which, through- 
out her memoirs, she implies that she possessed in 
80 great a degree as to strike those who had no 
acquaintance with her. But he only saw her once, 
and had no time to become acquainted with her 
many great qualities. He passed some time at 

c 2 
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different Courts, where his reception was always 
most flattering; and his days were spent in the 
society of royal and noble persons, of celebrated 
beauties, and distinguished literary characters ; the 
Prince de Ligne, the blind Prince d'Arenberg, the 
beautiful Madame de Hardenberg, the lovely Ma- 
dame de Deden (whose husband came in a diploma- 
tic capacity to England), and her two daughters, 
who are still living. I cannot resist mentioning a 
little proof of the indelible remembrance he left in 
the minds of those who had once known him. In 

1832, when the Duke and Duchess de M o 

went from Paris to Copenhagen, he gave them a 
letter of introduction to one of Madame de Deden*s 
daughters, whom he remembered as a very delight- 
ful person, and who, since he had seen her, had 

married the Count de R ^u. Soon after he 

received from her, in answer, a very long letter 
expressive of the delight she and her sister had felt 
on seeing his hand-writing, and in which, after 
detailing the many changes that had taken place in 
her family, and amongst their former friends and ac- 
quaintance, since they had met, more than forty 
years ago, she recalled to him the little interesting 
circumstances of that time, as if they had occurred 
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only the week before ; the walks he used to take 
with her and her sister under some beautiful lime- 
trees ; their pleasant drives to different parts of the 
country; the amusement her sister, then a child, 
used to find in pulling off his rings,, and all the 
anecdotes of that happy period of their youth. She 
mentioned that she still has in her dri^wing-room, 
at Kiel, a little drawing he had given her; and 
enclosed a letter to him from her sister, who, she 
said, happened fortunately to be on a visit to her 
when his letter arrived, written in the same affec- 
tionate style ; a small gold pen accompanied these 
singular and amiable specimens of vivid recollection 
and friendship, which the numbing influence of 
more than forty years seemed not even to have 
weakened^ In truth, he was one who could not be 
forgotten, because no one was like him, no one 
could take his place. Of him might it well be 
said : *< He has left a chasm, which not only no- 
thing can fill up, but which nothing has a tendency 
to fill up. Let us go to the next best — there is 
nobody : no man can be said to put you in mind of 
William Spencer"* 

* W. Gerard Hamilton of Johnson. 
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Before he left Germany, when ahout nineteen 
years of age, he married the daughter of Count Je- 
nison Walworth, a lady of considerahle heauty; 
and, with her, he soon went into Italy. In his 
passage during winter through the Tyrol, scenes of 
dreary suhlimity presented themselves, that far ex- 
ceeded in grandeur and desolation any he ever he- 
held in other countries ; and he often said that no 
person who had not explored the Tyrol, while the 
cataracts hung suspended and stiff in the air, ar- 
rested, as they dashed headlong down the precipice, 
hy the grasp of a rigid frost, and when a path was 
to he hewed out of masses of ice, that hlocked up 
the road on every side, could form a just conception 
of the awful magnificence of nature. 

In Italy he found many of his own countrymen ; 
and amongst them some of his relations to whom he 
was much attached, Lady Spencer and her two 
daughters, the Duchess of Devonshire and Lady 
Beshorough. He associated also with many Ita- 
lians ; the Marchese and Marchesa Marescotti are 
amongst those whom I have heard him mention as 
most kindly hospitahle to him ; and he acquired a 
knowledge of the language, its pronunciation, and 
its various dialects, such as very few possess. I do 
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not remember to have heard him speak much of the 
different parts of the country that he had resided in ; 
but I recollect that he retained an agreeable im- 
pression of Bologna, and a horror of Pisa, which he 
represented as damp, gloomy, and depressing be- 
yond description ; in proof of which he mentioned 
that, when he and some of his friends left the town, 
one of the party fixed on the wall a piece of paper, 
on. which was written this line from Dante : — 

^ Lasdate ogni speranza vol ch' intrate.^ 

Mr. Spencer now returned to England, to take his 
place amongst those most distinguished for noble 
blood, fftshion, talents and literature. His reception 
in the London world was, as might be expected, 
most flattering ; his popularity daily increased, and 
soon became universal. This he modestly described 
by saying, '< I must confess I always found the 
world a very goodnatured world. People always 
seemed ready to be pleased.** By his uncle, Lord 
Robert Spencer, he was introduced to the first Whig 
diaracters of the day, and he soon found himself 
living in intimacy with Mr. Fox, General Fitz- 
patrick, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Hare, &c. &c. 
Lord John Townshend was at a very early period his 
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intimate friend, and they lived much together in 
London and elsewhere. When Urania was produced 
upon the stage, Lord John wrote the prologue. 

With the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire he 
passed a great deal of his tune ; and, to the end of 
his life, never spoke of them hut with animated af* 
fection. Of the Duke's talents in every way, his 
wit, his genius for poetry, he had an enthusiastic 
admiration. His epitaph on his father-in-law. Lord 
Spencer, he used to recite with deep feeling, and 
considered it as one of the most perfect compo- 
sitions of the kind that had ever heen written* He 
always seemed to speak of the days he had spent 
with him, with peculiar pleasure, mixed with a feel«- 
ing of regret that they could return no more. The 
last of many conversations we had upon this subject 
took place about a year before his death ; and it was 
of a nature not to be forgotten. It is sufficient for 
me to say, that .never did I hear a man express 
more genuine, more filial affection for another than 
he did for this distinguished person on that occa- 
sion ; or utter sentiments that impressed me more 
strongly with his own warmth of feeling, and excel- 
lence of heart. Unfortunately, it frequently happens 
that silence must be maintained, when a complete 
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knowledge of the feelings of a man, and of the cir- 
cumstances and impressions under which he acted, 
would most effectually tend to do him honour. 
Every one, in his own case, is willing to admits 
that the world is a very ignorant world ; and, in- 
deed, he cannot do otherwise, as he hardly ever 
hears his own conduct spoken of, without such a 
misrepresentation of facts, or such a misconception 
of motives, as completely distorts the truth, and 
makes it impossihle to judge of it with any ap- 
proach to justice. But his own experience is of no 
use to him in judging of others, and he discusses all 
ifieir conduct as if he were as intimately acquainted 
with the secret springs that actuate it as the author 
of a novel is with the actions and motives of his 
fictitious personages. For myself I can truly say, 
that, whenever it has happened to me to hecome so 
intimately acquainted with any person as to know 
all the secrets and inmost thoughts of his heart, and, 
with these^ the circumstances that had occurred to 
him through life as they actually happened, I have 
always found them so unlike what my previous no- 
tions, grounded on mere impressions received in 
society, had led me to suppose, that I would advise 
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every one, in speaking and judging of others, only 
to say, 

*' All that we know is — ^nothing can be known." 

At Woolbediug, Lord Robert Spencer's place in 
Sussex, Mr. Spencer joined many agreeable parties, 
and in his uncle he always found an affectionate 
and generous relation. He was attached to the 
place, and to every thing connected with it and with 
the persons who used to meet there ; and many 
are the interesting and amusing anecdotes he has 
related to me of that time. It was there that, on 
his coming down late one morning, and running 
into the breakfast room to speak to the party as- 
sembled there, while Lord Robert waited for him to 
go out shooting, one of the company exclaimed : 
"You only just come in to say how d'ye do? and 
good bye !" He followed his uncle, and, a shower 
having come on, they took shelter under a tree ; 
and, while there, he amused himself with composing 
his original and beautiful verses, " Good bye ! and 
how d'ye do?" which he brought back to the com- 
pany at home, before dinner ; and which soon found 
their way all over England. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith, the authoress of some beau- 
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tifol sonnets, and many novels, used to live in Sus- 
sex at that time. I do not know if he ever met her 
at Woolbeding, but I have heard from him a spirited 
repartee of hers that amused me. She was lament- 
ing to a gentleman the extravagant absurdities and 
wild projects of her husband, and saying she wished 
it were possible to engage him in some rational pur- 
suit that would lead him into no expense. The 
gentleman suggested, that, as he was so much dis- 
posed to enthusiasm, perhaps the safest object to 
which it could be directed, would be religion. " Oh! 
for heaven's sake,'* she exclaimed, *< do not put it 
into his head to take to religion ; for, if he does, he 
will instantly set about building a cathedraL" 

In 1796, Mr. Spencer published his translation of 
Leonora, firom the Grerman of Biirger, in a splendid 
folio volume, with designs by his aunt, Lady Diana 
Beauderk. I do not understand Grerman, and there- 
fore I cannot compare it with the original ; but to 
me, who never read the latter, it bears no appearance 
of being a translation, such is the wild terrific beauty 
that runs through it ; and the unearthly spirit that 
hurries the wretched Leonora to her final doom, 
is so admirably pictured in the English, that the 
reader, as he feels his flesh creep with horror, and 
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hurries over the lines with a hreathless anxiety, can 
scarcely helieve that he is not reading an original 
composition. 

«« Fear'st thou, my love ? the moon shines clear ; 
Hurrah ! hov swiftly speed the dead ! 
The dead does Leonora fear P 
Oh leave, oh leave, in peace the dead !*' 

This translation had remarkahle success amongst 
the hest judges. Sir Walter Scott thought very 
highly of it, and it has generally heen considered BM 
hy far the hest that has heen made of this celehrated 
poem. I know of one person, who had finished a 
translation of Leonora, which he was on the point of 
puhlishing ; but Mr. Spencer's having accidentally 
been put into his hands, after reading it, he threw 
his own into the fire, saying it would be ridiculous 
to attempt doing what had already been accom- 
plished so perfectly. This, his first publication, es- 
tablished his literary reputation, and his name began 
to be mentioned amongst those of the poets of the 
day. About this time Delille published his poem 
called Les Jardins ; and, in describing Blenheim, he 
introduced a flattering compliment to him : — 

^^ Spencer ! Thonneur du moderne Elys^e ! 

Malhrough en est rAchille ; et Spencer, le Mus^e !" 
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Delille sent him his really heautiful poem, and ex- 
pected, no doubt, to receive thanks for the honour 
he had done him, and praises of his work. But, 
unfortunately, Mr. Spencer laid aside the hook at 
the moment without opening it, and it entirely went 
out of his mind afterwards. It was not till long 
after, that a friend, on reading it, pointed out the 
complimentary passage to him, and, to his dismay, 
he discovered how ungrateful he must have ap- 
peared to the author, when it was too late to atone 
for his omission. 

It might naturally be expected, that, living in 
constant intercourse with the first political men of 
his time, and possessing all the means of advance- 
ment high connexions bestow, Mr. Spencer would, 
almost irresistibly, have been led to take a promi- 
nent part in politics ; and that his talents would 
have been turned to that object, in preference to 
every other. In this free country it is difficult not 
to regret that any man of distinguished abilities 
should choose another career, for, at first sight, it 
seems to be the only one worthy to satisfy com- 
pletely the ambition of a mind capable of being 
moved by great objects. Let any one, who re- 
members the picture drawn by Burke, of General 
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Conway, in a moment of political triumpb, say if 
ever conqueror, at the head of a victorious army, 
flushed with success, and conscious that he has 
transmitted his name, linked with imperishable 
glory, to unborn generations, offered a flner exhi- 
bition of a hero ; if ever triumph was represented 
under a more noble aspect, the triumph of intellec- 
tual power, unaided by brutal force, undefiled by 
tears and blood. But, how concludes this eloquent 
description of parliamentary success ? << I do not 
know how others feel ; but if I had stood in that 
situation, I never would have exchanged it for all 
that kings in their pro^sion could bestow. I did 
hope that that day's danger and honour would have 
been a bond to hold us all together for ever. But 
alas! that, with other pleasing visions, has long 
since vanished.*' 

What is the truth ? Is not the life of the most dis- 
interested, the most successful politician, one scene 
of contention, of irritation, of brief triumphs, and 
bitter disappointments, while, with a mind goaded 
and inflamed by a systematic opposition mercilessly 
carried on against his noblest exertions to serve his 
country, he is compelled, night after night, to flght 
every inch of ground, to labour unceasingly to carry 
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measures, with an uncertainty of success, a certainty 
of misrepresentation, contending against the vio- 
lence of enemies, the fickleness of partisans, and the 
treachery of ungrateful friends ? Thus, too often, 
pass the best years of his agitated life ; till, broken 
in health and spirit ; his sanguine hopes chilled 
into suspicion ; his noble theories to benefit and 
amend mankind crushed by that severe and harsh 
instructor, a sad experience ; all his generous pur- 
poses dulled into a cold cautious sagacity ; his 
earthly journey well nigh ended ; he retires in dis- 
gust ; or, remaining gallantly at his post, is carried 
prematurely to the grave, leaving " his name and 
character to men*s charitable speeches *** — the prey 
of implacable rivals, hireling newsmongers, and 
ignorant or prejudiced historians. 

In the present instance, whatever might have 
been the expectation of those who judged only of 
external circumstances, and who only knew that 
Mr. Spencer's reputation for abilities was very high, 
it must, I think, always have been evident to those 
most intimately acquainted with him, that the de- 
cided bent of his mind led him to literary pursuits 

* An expression used by Lord Bacon in his will. 
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rather than to politics. Jarring disputations and 
contentious arguments on any suhject were his ab- 
horrence ; and I am conviilced, that, at any time, 
he would willingly have made his escape from a 
loud political discussion, to refresh his mind with 
an Idyl of Theocritus, or to wander with Virgil 
amongst the locos laetos et amoena vireta fortunatorum 
nemorum. Those he chiefly associated with, were, 
it is true, the most noted politicians of the day ; hut 
they were likewise classical scholars, they were 
poets, they were men of the most finished wit, and 
amply furnished with knowledge on all interesting 
subjects ; and I have no doubt, that it was in these 
characters, that their conversation was most delight- 
fill to him. I once said this to him, and that it 
would be difficult to discover whether he was a 
Whig or a Tory ; he admitted it, accounting partly 
for his comparative indifference to politics, by his 
having always had so many friends on each side of 
the question, that his mind was kept, as it were, 
suspended between Whig and Tory feelings, and 
he would have been unwilling to take a decided 
part with either of the two great factions, had he 
remained in Parliament. His uncle, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and his father Lord Charles Spencer, 
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were of the Tory party, and the latter, at different 
tiBies, held many high offices. His uncle, Lord 
Rohert Spencer, was & determined Whig ; and, as 
he was his favourite nephew, he lived constantly 
with him, and with those who took his line in po- 
litics. But, besides these accidental circumstances, 
there was a stronger reason in his original tastes, 
which led him into the pleasant paths of literature 
preferably to every other. Here he was in the ele- 
ment most congenial to him. For these objects 
labour to him was pleasure, and study was enjoy- 
ment. This ardent love of literary pursuits, joined 
to an extraordinary facility of acquiring whatever 
he chose, and of retaining whatever he had acquired, 
can alone account for his extensive and accurate 
knowledge, when it is considered that his whole life 
was passed in the eye of the world, that he mixed 
constantly in society abroad and at home, lived in- 
timately with all remarkable persons in his own and 
in foreign countries, was a member of almost every 
club, j&equented all places of social amusement, and 
formed one of every dinner-party that had any pre- 
tension to wit or fashion. Certainly, there must 
have been something highly remarkable in his ori- 
ginal faculties, or he never could have been what he 

D 
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was ; that is, master of every subject that really in- 
terested him. If classics were the theme of con-' 
versation, not only would he recite favourite pas- 
sages, but he would point out the peculiar appropri- 
ateness of certain expressions, dwelling, with the 
critical acuteness of a German commentator, on par- 
ticular words, to shew the felicity with which the 
author had selected each, as best suited his meaning, 
in a way not only interesting, but most improving 
to his hearer. Well do I remember his thus criti- 
cising these lines : 

^ Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo convulsus aratro, 
Quern mulcent auroB^firmai sol, edticat imber,** &c** 

If Italian was spoken of, with perfect fluency, and 
with a melodious accent that tempted his hearer to 
say to him, 

'* Fiorentino 

Mi sembri veramente, quand* i* t*odo,"+ 

he would converse in his favourite language in the 
most animated manner, bringing in the proverbial 
or comic expressions peculiar to the country, and 
occasionally giving specimens of the various dialects 



• Catullus. t Dante. 
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with as much ease and spirit as if his life had heen 
passed at Venice, Bologna, &c. 

As to his knowledge of the French language, it 
can only he properly described by saying, that 
when he spoke it, or wrote it, he became a per- 
fectly well-educated and high-bred Frenchman, in 
accent, idiom, and thought, and could have deceived 
any native of France into a belief that he was his 
countr3anan. With its literature his acquaintance 
was such, that scarcely a writer of great or little 
celebrity was unknown to him ; and his inconceiv- 
able memory retained their various works, so as to 
have them at his command, whether he chose to 
delight his hearers with some noble lines of Cor« 
neille, or to amuse them with a witty sally of Gram- 
mont, a fable of La Fontaine, or the old chanson d 
boire of Maitre Adam Billaut, the joiner of Nevers 2 

'* Aussit^t que laMumi^re 
Vient redorer nos coteaux, 
Je commence ma carri^re 
Far visiter mes tonneaux,** ^0. 

That he was well skilled in the German language, 
his translation of '* Leonora " is a sufficient proof. 
When to this familiar and extensive knowledge o 
the literature of other countries, is added his uni- 

I D 2 
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versal acquaintance with that of his own, from its 
finest productions to its simplest hallads, it will be 
dear that to these subjects all his spare time must 
have been given ; and that to them his thoughts, 
when not engaged in society, naturally turned, 
rather than to the more active and harassing in- 
terests of political life. In these, however, he found 
himself engaged for a time; and, during a short 
period, he sat in Parliament for the borough of 
Woodstock. His parliamentary career was soon 
closed from considerations of a prudential kind. 
Having very early encumbered himself with the 
cares of a family, it became absolutely necessary 
to provide himself with the means of supporting 
one ; the uncertain emoluments of office, if ob- 
tained, could not secure this primary object; and 
he was therefore induced to give up his seat in Par- 
liament, and to take^ in 1797, the permanent situa- 
tion of Commissioner of Stamps. The dull daily 
drudgery of this occupation must have been pecu- 
liarly irksome to him ; and, without doubt, he drew 
largely on the kindness of his fellow-commissioners 
for assistance in his frequent absences from the 
Stamp-Office, for he often said that never had a 
man such a set of good-natured colleagues as he 
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had found* With some of these he formed friend* 
ships which he retained to the end of his life ; es- 
pecially with the distinguished author of the <* His* 
tory of the Middle Ages/' whom, in spite of long 
years of absence, he remembered, and frequently 
mentioned with unabated interest and regard. The 
impression which this gentleman retained of him, 
wiU be best conveyed in his own words, extracted 
from a letter written shortly after the unhappy 
event which separated them for ever in this world : 
*' It is now more than seven years since I last saw 
Mr. Spencer, and that after an interval of conside* 
zable length. His society has long been lost to me ; 
but I shall ever cherish the remembrance of what 
he was in better days — of his brilliancy and viva- 
eity of wit, his ready knowledge, his strong natural 
acuteness, united as these were with much sweetr 
ness of disposition, and a warm affection for his 
Mends." 

In 1800, Mr. Spencer removed with his family 
to 36, Curzon-street. In this house he resided 
eighteen years, with occasional interruptions, when 
he let it. During these years he lived constantly in 
society, of which he was the delight and ornament ; 
and his acquaintance was courted by every one who 
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/*ared for wit, talent, or fashion. It would be diffi- 
<;ult to name any person of note, with whom, at 
some time or other of his life, he did not associate 
on what might be called a footing of intimacy. At 
one period his society was eagerly sought by the 
late King, then Prince of Wales. It happened one 
day that he, with some others, was taken by His 
Royal Highness to see the rooms in Carlton-house^ 
which had been newly fitted up, and, amongst them, 
a room richly decorated in silver, which the Prince 
particularly admired, and desired Mr. Spencer to 
tell him what he thought of it. He answered that 
it was the one he liked the least, for that it made 
them all look like spectres. The Prince, somewhat 
piqued by this remark, observed that he was more 
difficult to please than any person he was ac- 
quainted with. The next day Mr. Spencer pro- 
cured a print of his Royal Highness, had it put 
into a silver frame, and sent it to him. When they 
met, the Prince told him he was very much ob- 
liged to him for having effectually cured him of 
his taste for silver, as he never saw such a pale, 
wretched object as he looked in this novel and 
unbecoming kind of frame. At another period, he 
' lived a great deal with the Princess of Wales, who, 
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ftt that time, had a most agreeahle society at her 
hoiise, which was its chief attraction in his eyes* 
Amongst others apparently hetter suited to mix in 
her gay parties, was Lord Thurlow, who used to go 
on growling and declaring, as he returned from his 
almost daily dinner at Kensington, that the thing 
did not suit him, and that he would go there no 
more; hut the next morning Mr. Spencer, who 
generally accompanied him, was sure to hear from 
him^ '* Well, I suppose we shall dine at Kensing- 
ton, as usual." After the Princess's ill-advised 
return to England as Queen Caroline, overtures 
were made to Mr. Spencer to fill some situation in 
her estahlishment, which he declined. With the 
Duchess of York many of his pleasantest days were 
passed; and at Oatlands he had his own room, 
which was constantly kept for him. At Devon- 
3hire*house, and at Chiswick, much of his time was 
spent, and also at Stanmore Priory, where Lord 
Ahercom always gave him a welcome reception. 

At this delightful residence he found constantly 
society of the most hrilliant and fascinating kind. 
Beauties and wits, learned men and accomplished 
women, mingled together in endless variety. As 
one listened to his animated sketches of the nume- 
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rous persons he had there associated with, it seemed 
like walking through a gallery of striking and ad- 
mirahly painted pictures, whose canvas breathes 
and speaks, where the eye glances rapidly from otie 
interesting object to another, from the handsome, 
thoughtful Venetian gentleman, to the laughing 
Cupid, or the angelic Madonna ; from the shepherds 
in Arcadia, to the bronzed Italian banditti ; eager 
to behold 

*^ Whate*eT Lorrain light-touch 'd with softening hue. 
Or savage Rosa dashM, or learned Poussin drew/** 

Here he saw assembled the lovely daughters of 
the noble house, ere, one by one, their father, in 
stem silence and grief past utterance, beheld them 
fade away before his tearless eyes. Here he some- 
times met the captivating and affected Lady 
A ^1, who, under a mask of silliness, con- 
cealed con^derable acuteness, and often discon- 
certed those, who expected to find in her only a 
pretty coquette, by a witty repartee. One evening 

Lord A ^n, who sat near her, stretching his 

legs, which were very well made, and of which he 
was supposed to be not a little vain, at full length 

* Castle of Indolence. 
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tOTOTdB the fire, was endeavouring to make an 
impression upon her, and to obtain some assurance 
that she returned his flattering partiality. ** No," 
said Lady A— 1, in her drawling affected voice, 
" I never could be in love with you." — " And pray 
why not? What is there in me that you could 

not be in love with?" answered Lord A ^n, 

angry and surprised. '* Because," continued Lady 
A ■ 1 , •* all the time you are making love to me, 
you are admiring your own legs, when you. ought 
to be thinking of mine." 
At the Priory, too, Mr. Spencer found Mr. 

H y (now A of C ), a man whose 

society was delightful to him, and of whose abilities 
he always spoke with singular admiration, as being 
€uch as would have enabled him to excel in any 
line in which they had been directed. His po» 
sitioa at Stanmore he thus described : ** When 
H— y first came there, his shy and reserved 
manner prevented his extraordinary merits from 
bdng fully appreciated. But when I went there 
soon after, I found all the women in love with 
him, and all the men envious of him." He some- 
times expressed his surprise that Mr. H y had 
through life remained satisfied with enjoying the 
highest reputation for scholarship, without having 
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been tempted to come before the public as an author; 
and be said that, knowing, as he did, his extra- 
ordinary capabilities, and that, whatever he under- 
took, he did excellently well, he could only account 
for this by supposing that the very consciousness of 
possessing vast powers of mind disposed him to 
judge his own performances with too much severity 
ever to feel satisfied with them ; and that whatever 
he actually accomplished appeared to himself to fall 
short of what he was capable of accomplishing, and 
of the high standard of excellence he had fixed 
upon. In fact, a man who is perpetually revolving 
in his mind the noblest speculations, whose taste 
is kept in the highest state of cultivation by a 
constant study of the purest models, and whose 
memory is stored with images little short of abso- 
lute perfection, is the very last person likely to be 
infected with the disease of publication — a dise^ 
which has spread of late years throughout England, 
and, like the cholera, with unrelenting fury has en- 
tered almost every house, levelling the rich with the 
poor, sparing neither rank nor sex, neither youth nor 
beauty. 

One of the most interesting visits Mr. Spencer 
made at Stanmore, was during Mr. Pitt's stay there, 
who went down to the Priory, accompanied by 
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his niece, Lady Hester Stanhope, when labouring 
under his last illness. They had very little pre- 
vious acquaintance, but here they soon became in- 
timate ; and, in spite of Mr. Pitt's suffering state 
of health, they used to set up together to a very 
late hour of the night, forgetful of time and ill- 
ness, while engaged in conversation on classical and 
literary subjects equally interesting to both. In 
the morning Mr. Pitt generally found himself too ill 
to appear, and only once kept the engagement he 
always made the night before, that they should ride 
together. But after dinner he revived, and became 
capable of conversing with spirit for many hours, 
although it was but *' a lightning before death," the 
closing scene in the life of a man whose career had 
been eminently prosperous, and who then only 
exhibited a striking example of the vanity of all 
human success. 

In 1802, Mr. Spencer brought out at Drury-lane 
Theatre, a comedy in two acts, called " Urania, or 
the Illumine," a very good-natured satire on the 
German love of spectral and unearthly beings. 
There is a great deal of humour and spirit in the 
dialogue, and the characters are very well sustained 
throughout. Mrs. Charles Kemble, then Miss De 
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Camp, acted admirably the part of Urania, Princess 
of Tarentum ; and Charles Kemble represented 
Manfred, Prince of Colonna. The music was written 
by the author's brother, Mr. John Spencer, who 
was passionately devoted to that art. This play 
was very favourably received. It i« to be regretted 
that he did not again write for the stage. The ra* 
pidity of his ideas, and the brilliant vivacity of his 
wit, joined to a quick sense of the ridiculous, 
seemed to mark him out as a person well calculated 
to succeed, had he undertaken the very difficult 
task of writing a regular English comedy. He had 
a love of scenic representations, and lived intimately 
with John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. He Saw fre- 
quently the beautifiil Mrs. Inchbald, after she had 
left the stage. Once she happened to express a 
wish to see a masquerade, and he procured her an 
invitation to one given by his friend, Mrs. Morton 
Pitt, and accompanied her thither, naturally ex- 
pecting that she would play a prominent part. In- 
stead of this, to his surprise, she seemed quite con- 
founded by the variety of characters that surrounded 
her, and not only addressed no one, but, when at- 
tacked by masks, seemed completely scared, and 
with a serious, half-frightened face, only answered, 
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*' Sir, I assure you I am not acquainted in tbe least 
with yon ;" or, " Ma'am, it is impossible you should 
know me, for I am sure I never saw you before." 
All her theatrical courage had completely vanished in 
a scene new to her, but, one should have supposed, 
far less formidable than that of a public theatre. 
To considerable talents and great beauty, Mrs. Inch- 
bald joined a peculiar originality and simplicity, 
which rendered the accounts she sometimes gave of 
the past scenes and difficulties of her life irresistibly 
comic, and lent a charm to all she said or did. Mr. 
Spencer lost sight of her for a length of time ; but 
shortly before her death he paid her a visit, and she 
received him, contrary to her usual custom, for she 
had withdrawn entirely from the world, and was 
become a rigid Catholic. She spoke of herself as 
being perfectly happy, but made no allusion to 
those things which formerly interested her, for she 
had imbibed from her confessor a horror of all con- 
nected with the drama, and with her theatrical life. 
Soon after she died at Kensington. 

Mr. Spencer had many friends who were fond of 
taking a part in dramatic representations. This 
was not particularly his own taste, but he enjoyed 
the parties assembled for this purpose at different 
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houses ; especially those which, during the life of 
(Francis) Lord Guilford,* met at Wroxton, where 
the excellent temper, social cheerfulness, and genuine 
comic humour of the master of the house, kept up 
perpetual sunshine. 

The success which had attended his first puhlica- 
tion induced Mr. Spencer again to appear hefore the 
world as an author; and in 1811 he published a 
collection of Poems. The translation of ** Leo- 
nora," which had before been published with 
drawings by Lady Diana Beauclerk, was repub- 
lished in this collection, in a more convenient form. 
The longest of the original poems is entitled " The 
Year of Sorrow." It contains, with many beautiful 
verses, such as those on Lady Harriet Hamilton, 
and on Mrs* Ellis, some lines of a vigorous and 
powerful character, which make me regret that the 
author did not, at some time of his life, direct his 
strong poetical genius to one important subject, 
which would have brought into full play his superior 
powers of mind. I allude to the verses on Mr. 
Dunnage, which are condensed and energetic far 
beyond any others contained in this poem. With 

* Second son of the minister ^Lord North, afterwards 
Earl of Guilford. 
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his " liigli thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy,"* 
he could strike sparks from the most common 

ohjects; and, to his bright imagination, subjects 
for poetry presented themselves where no one else 
would have found materials to weave into verse. 
This, with a constant willingness to please and to 
be pleased, and an utter carelessness as to the fate 
of his compositions the moment after they were 
written, induced him to scatter his poetical gifts up 
and down the world as his fancy dictated, instead of 
concentrating his talents on some one point, which 
would have secured to him a more noble and lasting 
repute as a poet. A note I once had from him 
affords a striking proof of the little importance he 
attached even to some of his most perfect minor 
poems. In this he says : << I do not know whether 
I did or did not translate into Latin that lovely epi- 
taph in Montauban church-yard, beginning < A little 
spirit slumbers here.' If I did, I am sure I must 
have given it to you ; but I have totally forgotten 
all about it." The idea I have expressed occurred 
to Sir Walter Scott also, when he became intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Spencer, and from the same 

^ ^ ■ ■ — ■ I ™ ■ ■-—■- ., ■ , I. ■ — ■ .■ — I... !■■■ II I 

• An expression used by Sir Philip Sydney. 
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cause, a very higli estimate of his intellectual endow- 
ments ; for in a letter, after warmly commending 
tome of his poems (amongst others, his '< Visionary," 
which he had noticed as an exquisite little piece of 
poetry long before his acquaintance with the author), 
he adds that, from his knowledge of his powers, he 
shall not be satisfied till he attempts ** pauUo ma" 
jora. 

Mr. Crabbe, in his journal written in 1817, speak- 
ing of Mr. Spencer and his poems, thus expresses 
his opinion of both : " His manner is fascinating, 
and his temper all complacency* and kindness. His 
poetry far beyond that implied in the character of vers 
de societe." So undoubtedly it is ; and it is perhaps 
overstepping the bounds of legitimate criticism, to 
speak of what an author has not attempted, instead 
of speaking of what he hxis attempted ; and one has 
hardly a right to require of a poet more than that 
his compositions be perfect of their kind. Judged 
of by this criterion, those of Mr. Spencer will stand 
very high, and many of them may fearlessly chal- 
lenge a comparison with the happiest effusions of 
Carew, Herrick, and some of the most admired 
writers of the time of Charles the First, The ex- 
quisite lines beginning, " Too late I staid," contain 
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moie thought and more beauty of expression than 
pAges of even good poetry can often boast of. 
One of our first living poets said of this little gem 
(fox. such it really is), that its three stanzas contain 
materials for three poems. *< Beth-G^lert/* which 
was no sooner written, than it found its way 
throughout Wales, in copies printed not by the 
author, and was the delight and pride of the Welch 
cottagers that understood English, who firmly be- 
lieved it was a translation of one of their ancient 
ballads, might well take its place amongst the most 
sprited of those preserved in Percy's " Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry;" for such is its chaste 
antique simplicity, that it would be scarcely possible 
to omit one word without injury to the sense. In 
its touching plainness it reminds me of some of the 
old Moorish ballads, so superior in real pathos to 
the more laboured compositions of a later age, when 
the taste of the Spanish poets had become corrupted 
by tiieir admiration of Italian and French literature. 
In these, as in " Beth-Gelert," the narrative is pa- 
thetic, because the events it records cannot be other- 
wise ; but they are related in the fewest and plainest 
words, without vehement exclamations, debilitating 
adjectives, or any of the fustian paraphernalia of 
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lamentation, with whicli an author often sets out on 
an attempt to be exceedingly pathetic, and is only 
bombastic and wearisome. 

Mr. Spencer had every reason to be satisfied with 
the success of his new publication, and with the ex- 
tensive popularity it enjoyed, which was such as to 
make his various poems familiarly known to every 
one; they were learned by heart, copied into albums, 
and printed in all the best magazines* I shall speak 
hereafter of the present edition, which it has been 
my painful task to prepare for the press. 

The following year brought Lord Byron into 
" the full flow of London talk.*'* He published the 
two first cantos of Childe Harold, and, to use his 
own words, awoke one morning and found himself 
famous. Without any of the intimacy of friend- 
ship, he and Mr. Spencer met frequently with 
mutual pleasure. One predilection they felt in 
common, a love for Harrow, where they had both 
been educated. In a work lately published, entitled 
'< Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess 
of Blessington," the following passage occurs : 
" Did you know William Spencer, the Poet of 
Society, as they used to call him V* said Byron. 

* An expression used by Johnson. 
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^ His was really what your countrymen call an 
el^ant mind, polished, graceful and sentimental; 
with just enough gaiety to prevent his being lachry- 
mose, and enough sentiment to prevent his being 
too anacreontic. There was a great deal of genuine 
fan ill Spencer's conversation, as well as a great deal 
of refined sentiment in his verses. I liked both, 
for both were perfectly aristocratic in their way ; 
neither one nor the other was calculated to please 
the canaille, which made me like them all the better* 
England was, after all I may say against it, very 
delightful in my day ; that is to say, there were 
some six or seven very delightful people, among 
the hundred common-place that one saw every day, — 
seven stars, the Pleiades, visible when all others had 
hid their diminished heads; and, look where we 
may, where can we find so many stars united else- 
where? Moore, Campbell, Rogers, Spencer, as 
poets ; and how many conversationists to be added 
to the galaxy of stars !'* 

The name of Moore recalls to my mind many 
conversations in which Mr. Spencer spoke of him 
with afiection, and of his talents and his poetry with 
warm admiration. How well I remember his de- 
scribing the thrilling sensation produced upon him 

E 2 
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when he first heard Moore's beautiful lines, begin- 
ning, '' Oft in the stilly night." How often I have 
heard him speak of particular times they had passed 
together, especially of a visit they paid to Tunbridge 
Wells, which Moore himself has recorded in some 
verses, where, alluding to Grammont's mention of 
that place, in his witty memoirs, he says : 

** And Grammont just like Spencer talk'd.** 
What a vivid and true picture has he too given of 
his Mend, in the epistle* addressed to him, when he 

says: 

*' There still the bard, who^(if his numbers be 
His tongue*8 light echo) must have talk'd like thee, 
The courtly bard, fi'om whom thy mind has caught 
Those playful, sunahine holidays qf thought^ 
In which the basking soul reclines and glows, 
Warm without toil, and brilliant in repose.'* 

And again : 
'^ Oh ! we had nights of that communion fi'ee. 
That flush of heart, which I have known with thee 
So oft, so warmly ; nights of mirth and mind, 
Of whims that taught and follies that refin'd I 
When shall we both renew them ? when, restor'd 
To the pure feast and intellectual board. 
Shall I once more enjoy with thee and thine. 
Those whims that teach, those follies that refine ?** 

. * Epistle to the Hon. W. B. Spencer, from Buffalo, 
upon Lake Erie. 
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• In 1813, when Madame de Stafel came to London, 
Mr. Spencer was one of those most constantly with 
her* She delighted in his universality of conversa- 
tion, and readiness to meet her on any suhject. To 
him, who had a warm admiration of her genius, and 
who (unlike wits in general) was as much disposed 
to listen as to tallk, she was never oppressive in 
conversation, as she was to many ; and he felt for 
her, before they had been long acquainted, that af- 
fectionate regard with which she inspired all those 
who really knew her, and who could appreciate her 
kindness of heart, and many excellent qualities. In 
their frequent poetical discussions, she would some- 
times translate passages from the English poets, to 
prove to him that she really understood them^ and 
he was surprised to find that her knowledge of the 
language was much greater than he had supposed it 
to be ; from her manner of speaking it. She could 
never reconcile herself to his Christian name, which, 
in France, is a very ignoble one : ** Mais comment 
a-t-il pu se faire qu'on vous ait donne ce has nom 
de GuiUaume?'* she would say; *'Moi je ne vous 
appellerai jamais que Robert on Spencer." 

But it was not only by persons of his own! 
description that Mr. Spencer's conversation was 
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sought. The celebrated professor of moral phHo-^ 
Sophy, Mr. Dugald Stewart, paid a visit to London; 
and he was invited to dine with a party of wits and 
literary men, amongst whom was Mr. Spencer. An 
intimate and witty associate of the latter said to hiin 
before dinner, " Now, Spencer, remember Stewart is 
a grave, serious kind of man, who will not under** 
stand or care about your clever repartees ; so, take 
care what you say, and let us have none of your 
witty jokes, for they will not suit." — " Oh ! we shaQ 
see," answered Mr. Spencer ; " I dare say we shall 
do very well together." The result of this first 
meeting was, that Dugald Stewart took such a fancy 
to him, that, while he remained in London, scarcely 
a day passed without his calling upon him, and sit-* 
ting with him a considerable time, engaged in con- 
versation on a variety of subjects. 

About this time the *^ Rejected Addresses" made 
their appearance. In these clever imitations of 
most of the poets of the day, Mr. Spencer had his 
share. He, as well as his poetical feUow-sufierers, 
bore them very good-humouredly, as the following 
anecdote related in the preface to the last edition, 
^hews : " Lydia White," says the author, " a literary 
lady, who was prone to feed the lipns of the days 
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iiiTited one of us to dinner ; but, recollecting after- 
Wtaia that William Spencer formed one of the party, 
wrote to the latter to put him off, telling him, that a 
man was to he at her table whom he would not like 
to meet. " Pray who is this whom I i^ould not like 
to meet V* inquired the poet. " O !'' answered the 
lady^ ** one of those men who made that shameful 
«ttack upon you !'*-<-" The very man upon earth I 
should like to know !'* rejoined the lively and care* 
Jess bard. The two individuals accordingly met, 
and have continued fast friends ever since. ** Few 
men in society," continues the author of the Rejected 
Addresses, "have more gladdened Ufe than this 
poet He now [resides in Paris, and may llience 
make the grand tour without an interpreter ; speak* 
ing, as he does, French, Italian, and German, as 
well as £nglish." Lord Byron shewed equal good 
iiumour on this occasion, and wrote thus to Mr. 
Murray from Italy: *'Tell him we forgive him, 
though he were twenty times our satirist.'* 
c In the course of the year 1813, Mr. Spencer 
received from his brother the melancholy intelligence, 
4hat Wheatfield house was burnt to the ground. 
Mr. John Spencer resided there with his children, 
and his father. Lord Charles Spencer. . He had 
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married his first cousin, Lady Elizabetli Spencer^ 
daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, in 1790, 
an excellent person, whose death, in 1812, was a 
great loss to her young family. This news greatly 
distressed Mr. Spencer, who was niuch attached to 
the spot where his days of childhood had been 
passed ; and be was surprised to see how little his 
brother seemed affected by this destruction of theil* 
paternal home. The house was not rebuilt, and the 
establishment was broken up. Some time after, 
Mr. Spencer finding himself near the place, went 
there, intending to revisit the well -remembered 
haunts of his childhood ; but as he approached the 
spot where every path and every bush told its little 
tale of pranks and sports past and gone, he found 
himself unable to proceed, sat down on a stile, 
picturing to his mind the house as it once stood, 
when it rang with merry voices, looked upon its 
ruin and desolation, and walked away. 

Mr. John Spencer had a passion for music, with^ 
out, I believe, having that genius which enables a 
man to make any great proficiency in it. His taste 
also was of a most exclusive kind, and confined to 
an enthusiastic love of church music, especially 
Handel's. While he lavished large sums in pro- 
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curing, himself this indulgence, he had a contempt 
for eyery other kind of music. His brother had an 
exquisite ear, and a peculiarly melodious yoice» 
which must have enabled him to excel, had he 
coltiyated his natural taste for music. Sometimes, 
when he has sung a little air to giye me an idea of 
it^ I haye been so much struck with the singular 
sweetness of the tones he uttered, and the perfection 
of his ear, that I haye expressed my surprise that 
he should haye been allowed to wrap up his talent in 
a napkin^ and should haye passed through life with- 
out any one's haying discovered that he was g^ifted 
with every requisite to attain to excellence in that 
most fascinating of all arts ; especially when he had 
a brdther so devoted to music. * He accounted for it 
by. his brother's bigotry to one style, which prevented 
his caring for any other, or thinking it possible that 
he should have any skill in music, who felt more 
bored than delighted by the excess of church music, 
which he was compelled to endure, whenever he was 
staying with him at Wheatfield. Sometimes in- 
deed, when he was called upon to take a part in 
a song, his brother, quite astonished at his per- 
formance, would say to him : " Why I declare you 
have an excellent voice ;" but he seldom troubled 
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him to produce it. In music, as in other things, 
he caught and retained whatever pleased him sa 
easily, that his memory was stored with ev^y ya- 
riety, from the MarSchal ferrant of Philidor, less 
known as. a composer than as a chess-player ; the 
lively, forgotten French song, " Mon bon Andri^ 
mon cher Andr^" written on the unfortunate Major 
Andre ; the air des deux Savoyards, <* Une petite 
fiUette qui n*avoit pas plus de quinze ans/* &c. ; to 
the best known and most beautiful compositions of 
Cimarosa and Mozart. 

I have noticed this talent for music as one of his 
natural gifts, because it was little known, and very 
remarkable. His passionate love of it must have 
been known to every one acquainted with him. 
Vividly now, out from a crowd of dim and painful 
images, comes back into my mind the remembrance 
of one evening, when, speaking of the powerful 
effect music had upon him, he recited, in a deep 
sonorous voice, the magnificent prayer of Achilles : 

' ^ Oh, thou Supreme ! high-throned all height above ! 
Ob, great Felasgic, Bodonsean Jove ! 
Who midst surrounding frosts, and vapours chill, 
Fresid*st on bleak Dodona*s vocal hill !''* 

• Pope's Homer. 
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and described the sublime music which had been 

composed for it by a distinguished friend of his^ 

whom truly he loyed and admired ; and the emotion 

he felt as it pealed upon his ear, breathed out in her 

rich melodious tones ; till almost I could fancy tha$ 

I heard the Toice, and beheld the noble and exr 

pressive countenance of " the observed of all ob« 

servers/' her Grace the Duchess of H ^n 

. At the house of his firiend Mrs. C . y , whom 

he £nequently visited in London, and at Gilwell, 

Mr. Spencer's taste for music was amply gratified* 

TMs lady's repute as a first-rate performer on the 

piano-forte, was very high ; and her house was the 

resort of all those most distinguished for their skill 

in music. Her daughter, in whom she cidtivated 

this and every other talent, seems to have united in 

a singular degree, beauty, learning, and accomplishr 
m^ts. 

^ Mais elle ^tait de ce monde oh les plus belles cboses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
£t rose, elle a v^cu ce que vivent les roses, 
L'espace d'un matin !"• 

Every foreigner of eminence in the musical profes- 
sion was anxious, on his arrival in London, to be 

* Malherbe. 
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introduced to Mrs. C y ; so that those who werd 

really fond of music were sure to find it in per- 
fection at her house. There Mr. Spencer met 
Viotti, the first violin player of his day, a very fine 
composer, and a man of ahilities independently of 
his particular art ; Naldi and his daughter, since 
married to the Comte de S^arre ; Madame Grassini, 
then in the height of her vocal celehrity, and of her 
personal charms, who still retains much of her 
beauty, and all her kind-hearted generosity of dis- 
position; Casimir,* the adopted son and pupil of 
Madame de Genlis, to whose instructions on her 
favourite instrument he owes that skill which has 
made him known as one of the finest performers on 
the harp in Europe ; and many others. 

Eighteen years had now passed since Mr. Spencebr 
first went to live at his house in Curzon-street, and 
the time approached when he was to give it up. 
Instead of renewing the lease, he removed with 
his family to the house of his friend. Sir Harry 
Englefield, at Petersham, well known not only as 
a man of the world, but as a scholar, a mathe- 



* He is generally so called by his Christian name ; his 
surname is Bakker. 
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inatican and an antiquarian; and the author of 
several scientific and learned publications. His con- 
tributions to the *' Archaeologia " were very nume- 
rous ; and, for a short time, he was President of the 
Antiquarian Society. London, to a man so highly 
connected as Mr. Spencer was, and of his social and 
hospitable disposition, must have been a most ex- 
pensive place of residence. He liked much the 
country about Petersham ; and while it was sufGl-; 
eiently near London to enable him to enjoy the 
society of his Mends, it seemed likely, from its dis- 
tance, to remove him out of the reach of that constant 
routine of expenses, which a very large acquaintance 
necessarily entails. In his case, however, this na- 
tural consequence did not follow ; for such was his 
popularity, that, in spite of time and space, his nu-. 
merous acquaintance pursued him thither ; and, as 
the expenses of housekeeping fell to his sharcj this 
new arrangement of his domestic concerns proved 
more agreeable than advantageous. Prudence was the 
very last virtue likely to suit his open-hearted and 
generous nature, and through life it was the one he 
least admired and least cultivated. It must, however, 
be remembered as to this point, that he had every 
disadvantage to contend with, in his very high birth, 
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ieuid consequent early habits of luxury and expense; 
m his early marriage, which entailed upon him Ae 
expenses of a family, before he had provided himself 
with adequate means of meeting them ; and, lastly, in 
the comparative smallness of his private fortune, 
which never exceeded fifteen thousand pounds ; a 
fortune that, if not in itself inconsiderable, could 
hardly suit the views of a man, who, from the hour 
of his birth, had lived with those who had the means 
of spending many thousands a year. But unques* 
tionably, wherever pecuniary matters were in ques- 
tion, the most formidable enemy he must have had 
to contend with was his own native generosity of 
spirit. I speak not of that kind which, if amiable, 
is so connected with a love of pleasure, and there- 
fore has so much selfishness mixed up with it, that 
it deserves little praise ; but of that nobler sort, 
which is the result of warmth of feeling, strong 
affections, and that genuine kindness of heart, which 
unpels a man to do more than he ought to do, to 
assist a friend in distress ; and thus to involve 
himself, that he may rescue another. In the present 
instance, so strongly did these feelings operate on 
one occasion, that Mr. Spencer suffered himself to 
be persuaded to become security for a very near 
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relation to the amount of £1300, which sum he 
altimately lost hy this imprudently generous act. 
I am confident that so incapahle was he of refusing 
to assist a person in distress, that if any one had 
asked him for his last shilling he would have given it 
to him, and taken his chance of finding another when 
he wanted it. When he was living at Paris, the com* 
mon expression used hy all the inferior persons wha 
approached him, in speaking of him was, " Cest que 
Monsieur est si bon ; " and many of them were really at- 
tached to him, not only from a certain peculiar kind- 
ness and frankness of manner which he always had 
in addressing persons of the lower class, and which 
instantly won their hearts ; hut also on account of 
the marks of liherality they were continually re- 
ceiving from him. Of him it might truly he said, 
that his face was never turned away from any poor 
man.* The excellent wife of his faithful servant 
Kilhy, who served him thirty years, and with her 
attended him to the last moment of his life, and 
lamented his death, with such honest and devoted 
attachment, that their names ought to he mentioned 
in any hiographical account of their master, has 

* An expression of Scripture. 
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often said to me that she dreaded to tell him of 
any distressed object, becau f^. she was sure that he 
would give ten times more than the occasion re- 
quired, or than he could conveniently afford to 
give. If these are errors, few virtues are so at- 
tractive ; and if such errors require to be defended, 
I can only say that I wish all my Mends may be 
of that disposition, which, with all its right to 
excite affection, is unfortunately most apt to lead 
into them. My list, I apprehend, will not be a 
long one. 

Without having any thing of the country gentle- 
man about him, Mr. Spencer had a taste for many 
objects connected with the country, besides those 
usually most attractive to men. He was fond of a 
garden, and had a passion for flowers, so that a 
residence which gave him these, and where he also 
had the pleasures of society, must have been very 
much to his taste. The author of the " Rejected 
Addresses " mentions that his first interview with 
Mr. Crabbe " took place at William Spencer's villa 
at Petersham, close to what that gentleman called 
his gold-fish pond, though it was scarcely three feet 
in diameter, throwing up ?i.jet ^eau like a thread. 
The venerable bard, seizing both the hands of his 
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satirist, exclaimed with a good-humoured laugh, 
" Ah ! my old enemy rviow do you do ? " 

Lord Charles Spender died at Petersham on the 
16th of June, 1820, while on a visit to his son. A 
short time h^ore his death, when speaking of par- 
ticular fEtncies entertained hy people in regard to 
their place of interment, he said that he thought, 
wherever the tree fell, there it should lie ; and he 
was, in consequence, huried in the church at Peter- 
sham. He was horn on the 31st of March, 1740. 

The marriage of one of Mr. Spencer's sons, the 
Rev, George Trevor Spencer, with Miss Harriet 
Hohhouse, a daughter of the late Sir Benjamin 
Hohhouse, Bart., and sister of Sir John Cam Hoh- 
house, took place in 1823. This lady was a great 
favourite of her father-in-law, who used to say, that 
her having had had health at one time of her life, 
had heen a fortunate circumstance, for that it had 
made her spend much of .her time in literary pur- 
suits, and that she was a person capahle of convers- 
ing on any suhject, and a << magnificent Italian 
scholar." This event, he said, had connected him 
with a family composed of a greater numher of 
agreeahle individuals, male and female, than almost 
any he was acquainted with. 
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*' £heu, fligaces, Postume, Fo8tume> 
Labuntur anni !*** 

Human life has always been called a journey ; and 
it is one of the worst circumstances attached to it, 
that it is & journey. Onward/ onward! is the 
sentence pronounced against us at our birth ; and 
each flying year proclaims that it is irrevocable. 
Fair and noble structures surround us, adorned 
with all our fancy covets. We enter in, and ftdn 
would there make to ourselves a resting-place. But 
they totter under our feet ; one by one they crum- 
ble to atoms ; leaving us no choice but to go on 
our way. It is often asserted that all earthly en- 
joyments are poor and imperfect, and, therefore^ 
not worth having. Undoubtedly, in most of them, 
when obtained, we discover some flaw-— there is one 
^' damned spot," which all our efforts cannot deanse. 
But is it drawing a true picture of human life, to 
say that it offers no exquisite happiness ? Surely 
this world, with it^ crystal sky, glowing widi rinng 
and setting suns ; its earth, gracious with dews, her* 
bage, pleasant waters, and fragrant meadows — ^its 
earth, over which wander fair creatures, that perpe* 

• Horat. 
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tually beckon to us to join tbem and be happy—* 
clannot be a joyless place ! Was ever any one so 
utterly wretcbed as to have plodded on to bis jour* 
ney*s end, without having occasionally alighted on 
some green spot, where willingly he would have 
lingered for ever ? Rough bits of road, rugged Mrith 
mire and ruts, barren plains, sands that scorch, and 
brambles that wound, may chiefly have marked hi§ 
path. But amid the desolation that surrounded him, 
did he never stray into some beautiful valley ? Did 
he never ascend some blue hill, where the buoyant 
aromatic air blowing fresh upon him, the harmonies 
of birds and many a distant echo, the lights and 
shadows as they played around him, filled him with 
all joyous thoughts ? — where, standing with some 
dear companion, and surveying the goodly prospect, 
he has exclaimed : '* Would that we could remain to- 
gether here for ever /** ? Oh, yes ! he has said this ; 
and he has felt that, even in this world, there is hap- 
piness that could satisfy, joys that would never 
grow vapid, could he but remain where first he 
grasped them. Alas ! he cannot. Onward, onward, 
must he hasten whether he will or not, and leave 
them all behind. This principle of perpetual change, 
this hard necessity of hurrying on our way, is the 

F 2 
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true canker of earthly happiness, the dry-rot, which 
eats into every thing. For, in the scale of human 
destinies, when we weigh the good and evil fortunes 
of men, what distance worth notice separates him 
who has nothing to lose, from him who is always 
on the point of losing every thing ? — that is, him 
whom we call the most miserahle, from him whon^ 
we call the ^happiest of men ? Sermons reiterate 
that here we have no abiding city — ^but the trum- 
pet-tongued events of life tell us this with ten-fold 
force ; and so constrain us to admit it, that, setting 
aside considerations of religion, any one who feels 
and thinks at all, can hardly avoid at last wishing to 
try some new mode of existence, since here it is 
clear that nothing can be done to any purpose of 
permanent, and therefore of rational happiness. 

In such a state as ours is, every change suffi- 
ciently marked to constitute a sort of epoch in our 
lives, has something solemn in it ; whether it be the 
change from one house to another, or from one coun- 
try to another. After residing for a period of eighteen 
years in Curzon-street, Mr. Spencer had gone to live 
at Petersham. In both places he had largely tasted 
of all social pleasures ; he had been surrounded by 
many friends, and a variety of acquaintancCi gifted 
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with all that could make their society agreeable to 
him — wit, talents, spirits, and good-humour : they 



(( 



Were a gallant companj ; 
Through the wide world might je search, 
Nor find a motlier crew nor blither. 
But some are dead, and some are gone, 
And some are scattered and alone, 
And some are in a far countree, 
And some all restlessly at home ; 
But never more, oh ! never, the^f 
Shall meet to revel or to roam !'** 

A complete change in his life was now about to take 
place. Mr. Spencer broke up his establishment at 
Petersham ; and, not long after, in 1825, left Eng- 
land, and went to France. 

On arriving at Calais, Mr. Spencer found a party 
of some of his English connexions at Quillacq's 
Hotel, and he remained there with them two 
months, after which he went on to Paris, where he 
mingled indifferently with French and English. 
Amongst the latter there were some of his inti- 
mate friends, with whom he lived in constant and 
most agreeable intercourse till the revolution of 
July, which caused a very general change in so- 

• B^ron. 
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ciety, and induced most English families to leave 
Paris* Before this event, one of the persons whose 
friendship and society were' most agreeahle to him, 
Mr. Brownlow North,* had gone to London, and his 
unexpected death duilng his stay there, which was 
only to have been temporary, was much lamented 
by him; for while they were together at Paris,' 
scarcely a day passed in which they did not meet ; 
and, if not otherwise engaged, they generally dined 
together. Mr. North was a person of very at- 
tractive manners, particularly accomplished both V^ 
drawing and music, and of a very sweet and gene- 
rous disposition. 

I have now brought down this Biographical Sketch 
to that period in which my own acquaintance with 
my lamented friend commenced — the month of Sep- 
tember, 1830 ; when, immediately after the revolu* 
tion, I accompanied my brother to Paris, where, 
sfiei his departure, I remained, with short inter- 
ruptions, four years. I was introduced to Mr. 
Spencer as the near relation of an intimate friend of 
his, who had died not long before : and in conse- 



* Second son to the late Bishop of Winchester, and 
nephew to the minister, Lord North. 
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quence, I was instantly welcomed by bim with tliat 
affectionate cordiality, which annihilates the cold- 
ness and formality of a first introduction. At once 
we seemed to have been always acquainted, and a 
thousand interesting topics of conversation pre- 
sented themselves. It is impossible for me to do 
justice to the delightful variety, the spirit, the uni- 
versal knowledge of books, persons, and every ima- 
ginable subject, that enlightened his conversation; 
and were I to attempt it, to those who knew him 
not, the picture must appear fanciful. One man 
is skilled in ancient, another in modem languages ; 
one man has a soul for poetry, another for music ; 
one man has a deep knowledge of books, another 
an extensive acquaintance vdth society and the 
world ; one man is a scholar, another is a vdt ; one 
man is remarkable for his capacity and intelligence, 
another for the fascination of his manners. But 
how could I expect to be believed, were I to say 
that, during four years, it was my fate to live in 
almost daily intercourse with one who united all 
these in himself? — ^whose mind all things seemed 
to flow in upon with an intense golden light, from 
whence they flashed forth in ten thousand radiant 
and beautiful images ?— whose own most original 
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conversation was, as it were, a treasury of intel- 
lectual wealth, in which were mingled eloquent and 
acute ohservations on literary subjects, quotations 
firom authors of every age and nation, anecdotes of 
society related with inimitable playfulness, de- 
scriptions of events and scenes, sometimes humorous, 
sometimes deeply interesting, in which the actors, 
persons of every class and country, were represented 
with such brilliancy of touch, such glowing truth, 
that they seemed to stand before me, clothed in 
flesh and blood, with all their peculiarities of ex- 
pression, voice, and manner ? Could I be believed, 
were I to add, that he whose knowledge and taste 
had a boundless expansion, which enabled him to 
appreciate whatever in its kind was admirable, had 
yet so much indulgence towards others, that the 
most inferior person who conversed with him, left 
him thinking better of himself ; that, with an inex- 
haustible opulence of ideas, he listened most wil- 
lingly to those of others ; that his learning was 
without pedantry, his wit without satire, and his 
manners so refined and fascinating, that it seemed 
as if his chief pursuit must have been to learn the 
art of pleasing, and his only study how to make 
himself beloved ? No — such truths are incredible. 
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Yet ought I to know better than any one what he 
was ; for often, speaking of the time we passed to- 
gether, when, according to a favourite expression he 
frequently applied to it, fxiov Iv X5<r;^»j xaT«^Va/x6v, he 
has said, '^ It is of no consequence how long or how 
short our conversations are, for, at the end of five 
or six hours, we have as much to say to one another 
as when we have only been together half an hour." 
And thus it was ; for we almost always parted in 
the middle of a sentence ; and often before we met, 
I have considered what subjects I most wished to 
converse upon, for I knew that if I touched upon 
others, they would run out into so many delightful 
ramifications, that the whole time, short or long, 
would be consumed. I remember — I cannot but re- 
member well— one day when we went to the fete at 
St. Cloud, in 1831, on which occasion there is a fine 
exhibition of water-works, and the whole population 
of Paris is poured out into the beautiful gardens, 
where booths are erected, music is playing, and di- 
versions of all kinds are going on. After sitting for 
a long time sheltered from a brilliant September 
sun, in the noble avenue formed of trees of that 
magnificent size so seldom seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, we wandered towards a sparkling 
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pieee of water, and, as we watched its little waves 
crisped by tlie breeze, and playing in tbe rays 
of the sun, wreathed into a thousand fantastic 
shapes, he pointed out to my notice how com- 
pletely they exemplified the living picture drawn 
by .dSschylus, and with indescribable spirit an4 de- 
light exclaimed,-— 

ia^iB^Jun yiXeuryut^ 'xitfXfjiSlfrip rt y^, 
xal rdv vayovnri xvxXov fiKiov xaXw.** * 

From thence he went off upon so many interesting 
topics, that we passed through the gay scene un- 
conscious that we were not alone, and the water- 
works had ceased to play before we remembered that 
we had come to St. Cloud on purpose to see them. 

Amongst other gifts that animate conversation^ 
Mr. Spencer possessed in s^ngalar perfection, the 
art of recitation — to me a most deHghtfiil one ; for, 
as poetry owes so much of its beauty to sound, and 
the exquisite pleasure it gives us arises in great 
measure from the force and melody of the words se- 
lected to convey its meaning, we can never feel all 

• Prometh. Vinct 
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it is capable of exciting, unless when it is sounded 
forth by a voice of such power and harmony as to 
stamp upon our hearts the burning impress of each 
energetic word, so as never to be forgotten. No 
one could hear him repeat any of his favourite verses, 
without retaining an indelible remembrance of them, 
whether with a passionate rapture he recited his be- 
loved epitaph on Heliodora, especially these lines— 

a^tunf cx|U3(;oy 8 tvt^og c^i/pi wnig, 

or, in soft low tones, the melodious verses of the 
Earl of Middlesex, — 

*' When here, Lucinda, first we came, 
Where A' no roJU his silver stream," &c.; 

or the delicious little song of old Ford, in which 
tenderness and reproach are so exquisitely blended 
with the courtesy of the ancient cavalier^ who pre- 
sumed to love, but never to be loved : 

" Since first I saw your face I resolv'd 
To honour and renown you ; 
But now I be disdained, I wish 
My heart had never known you. 
What ! / that loved^ and you that likedy 
Shall we begin to wrangle ? 
Oh no, no, no, my heart is fast. 
And cannot disentangle!'* 
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During the year that succeeded the ReYolution, 
Mr. Spencer constantly went into society ; and 
though from his slight elegant make, and paleness 
of complexion, he had no appearance of being a 
robust person, his health was sufficiently good to 
allow him, wherever he was, to play his usual pro- 
minent part in adding wit and vivacity to the con- 
versation. Amongst other social meetings, he used 
to attend those of General Lafayette, who had then 
still the command of the National Guards, and at 
whose house, once a week, there was a most crowded 
and mixed assembly. He had met the General many 
years before in England, at the house of his uncle. 
Lord Robert Spencer, and he was always received 
by him with marked pleasure, and had frequent in- 
vitations to visit him at La Grrange, his country- 
seat; where, surrounded by his children and grand- 
children, and his numerous friends and acquaint^^nce, 
he led a patriarchal life, and seemed never so happy 
as when discharging the duties of hospitality and 
benevolence. It was impossible to see a countenance 
more expressive of benignity and mild goodness, 
than the countenance of Lafayette ; . these predo- 
minated in it far more than any high intellectual 
quality. While in England, as a younger man, 
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and mingling with men of decided superiority of 
mind, he had no repute for talent. It was after* 
wards said that he was one in whom circumstances 
4eyeloped abilities which he was not before sup- 
posed to possess, and that his talents (contrary to 
die usual coiirse of nature) increased with his age, 
so that, at near eighty, he shewed himself capable 
of taking a nobler and more decisive part, and of 
exerting far more influence over the minds of the 
people by his appropriate and well-timed eloquence, 
than had ever been anticipated from the opinion 
previously entertained of his capacity and natural 
gifts. However this might be, but one opinion 
prevailed as to his honorable character, excellent 
principles, and benevolent disposition. I have heard 
a most determined Carlist, the Due de G— , say, 
speaking of the political treachery or inconstancy 
of others : "Oh! pour la Fayette, il n*y a rien-a-dire 
sur son compte. II n'a jamais eu qu*une maniere 
de voir, en matieres politiques ; et il a toujours 
agi d'apres les principes dont il faisoit profession 
ouverte." As to his aspect and manner, there was 
a benevolence in the one, and a kind cordiality 
in the other, as he held the hand of the person who 
went up to speak to him, which he generally did 
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for a few minutes, that reminded me strongly of 
Sterne's description in the story of Le Fevre: 
'* There was a frankness in my Uncle Toby, not 
the effect of familiarity, but the cattse of it, which let 
you at once into his soul, and shewed yon the 
goodness of his nature ; to this there was some- 
thing in his looks, and voice, and manner, super- 
added, which eternally beckoned to the unfortunate 
to come and take shelter under him." His parties 
were amusing from the singular motley groups that 
were assembled in every room. Persons of all 
kinds and of every class attended them ; and amongst 
officers brilliantly decorated. National Guards in 
great numbers, handsome women, and unknown 
and insignificant persons of both sexes, appeared, 
in some retired comer of the room, the long white 
hair of Benjamin Constant, looking, for his age^ 
singularly old and decrepid, and bending even then 
under the weight of the disease, which afterwards 
brought him to his grave. 

* 

About this time the following verses were ad- 
dressed to Mr. Spencer. They are inserted here 
because he admired them :— - 
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Not fiot9— -when round the festive board 
Delighted sits each chosen guest, 
To catch, in bright succession pour'd, 
Thy fine retort, thy playfiil jest ; 
And, as the rich red wine he sips. 
Hails with loud laugh, or jocund smile. 
Wit, flEtncy, flashing from thy lips. 
That darkest thoughts of care beguile- 
When dullest mortals round thee press, 
As if thy genius e*en could lend 
A lustre to their nothingness — 
Oh, no !— not now I ask to be thy &iend# 

In soft long summer days of light, 
The gay bright bird pursues his way 
Where radiant dews his steps invite—- 
Hark to his wild mellifluous lay ! 
It breathes of hope — ^it tells of bliss, 
A life of sunbeams, joy, and love ; 
The rose, whom thousand zephyrs kiss. 
The lily pale, its influence prove. 
And seem upon the balmy air. 
Blending their sighs of fragrance, thus 
To pour sweet tender words of pray'r— 
" Oh stay thy gladsome wing, and live with us !!' 
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Night comes at last — be feels her chills 
Press heavy on his drooping wings ; 
Each floral bell with tears she fills, 
0*er each fair form her sadness flings ; 
Oh skies once thought for ever blue ! 
Oh beams once thought for ever bright ! 
Where is your radiant sapphire hue ? 
Where is your soul-reviving light ? 
His gay companions all are fled, 
Silent he hastes where trees disclose 
A shelter for his weary head, 
Nor seeks one earthly boon save deep repose. 

So passes life ! One doom is writ 
For all — 'tis writ, alas ! for thee, 
Thou poet, scholar, man of wit ! 
Thou idol of society ! 

Oh ! when the withering hour draws near, 
And all thy sparkling thoughts grow dim ; 
Irksome to thee the festive cheer. 
The long loud laugh, the social whim ; 
When naught to thee shines bright on earth. 
No aid thy summer-comrades lend. 
Who loved thee but in hours of mirth— 
Then^ then, I'll ask to be thy winter-friend ! 

Dec. 11, 1830. 
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In the course of the year 1831, Mr. Spencer lost 
hia aunt, Lady Pembroke ; his uncle, Lord Robert 
Spencer, for whom he had a most sincere and disin- 
terested afiEection ; and his brother, who died at Breda 
on the 17th of December, after a very short illness. 

An epidemic disorder, called the grippe, had pre- 
vailed very generally at Paris, and during the sum- 
mer Mr. Spencer had a very severe attack of it ; he 
always spoke of this as the beginning of his fatal 
illness, and indeed he never seemed to recover from 
its weakening effects. In November he removed 
from the Hotel Windsor in the Rue de Rivoli, 
where he was living when our acquaintance began, 
to the Hotel de Choiseul, in the Rue St. Honore. 
From this time his health seemed to undergo a 
great alteration. He was now farther removed 
from the Garden of the Tuileries, where he had 
been in the habit of walking most days, and by 
degrees he gave up exercise so as to confine him- 
self almost entirely to the house, except when he 
was occasionally persuaded to join a dinner or 
evening party. He still continued to enjoy con- 
versation with those he particularly liked, and to 
have some few persons to dine with him now and 
then. But though he sometimes formed projects 
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of trying change of air, and of going for a short 
time out of Paris, a sort of indolence always pre- 
vented his putting them into execution. After 
remaining nearly a year in the Hotel de Choiseul, 
lie removed in Octoher, 1832, to the Hotel des 
lies Britanniques, in the Rue de la Paix. The 
gaiety of the situation, and the airiness of his new 
apartment, which looked on the street, pleased and 
revived him. During all the winter he sometimes 
received to dinner those who were most agreeahle 
to him, and on one occasion he joined a dinner- 
party given hy his friend, the late Master of the 
Rolls, at the Cafe de Paris. Still it was evident 
that his health was in a sadly declining state. The 
society of a most intimate friend who occupied an 
apartment in the same Hotel, was his constant re- 
source when equal to any conversation ; hut even 
this little excitement was sometimes too much 
for him. In the summer he changed his apart- 
ment for one that looked over the garden of the 
Timhre ; and to him to whom flowers were a posi- 
tive delight, the change from the view of a noisy 
street to that of an extensive garden, was a kind of 
happiness that seemed even beneficial to his health. 
It was about this time that I tried to persuade 
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him to re-publish his poems, as they had been long 
out of print, and I offered to assist him to prepare 
a new edition for the press. To this he chose to 
answer; " That would indeed be a great tempta- 
tion ; for no one would do it so well. My only 
fear is, that you would be too indulgent ; and I 
must have them well weeded." I replied that he 
was quite mistaken ; for that I was aware, though 
no time could change them into weeds, that there 
were some poems in the collection written on cir- 
cumstances of the moment, and on occasions now 
forgotten, which, as time had passed over them, had 
hecomt faded fiowersy and that I would omit these 
in a new edition, which should only comprehend 
those which no person of taste or feeling would 
" willingly let die ;" to which should be added a 
few hitherto unpublished, especially some beautiful 
translations of two or three short pieces of poetry, 
which he had made for me. Afterwards, without 
the least fear of giving him offence, I marked 
several for omission in an old copy, which I sub- 
mitted to his examination, and which he looked 
over ; but I left Paris for a little while before he de- 
cided upon what he would do as to publishing this 
new edition, and, when I returned, I found him so 

o 2 
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unwell, that I delayed all mention of the subject, 
hoping that at some future time he would be better 
able to attend to it. That time, alas ! never came. 

It is the recollection of all I have here mentioned, 
which has induced me to undertake the publication 
of this edition of Mr. Spencer's poems, and to go 
through with the most painful of all tasks — that of 
dwelling on the thoughts and feelings of a beloved 
friend, when that friend has ceased to think and to 
feel. Had he lived so that we could have done it 
together, it would have been a most pleasurable oc<» 
cupation to me ; for such was his candour, and his 
total absence of vanity as to his own performances, 
that I should never have felt the slightest embar- 
rassment in proposing corrections or omissions. 
But since death has dissolved the strong tie that 
bound us together — depriving me of a friend, for his 
rare talents, his excellent qualities, and his warmth 
of affection, never to be forgotten — I have gone 
through this hard task with a mind too full of sad- 
ness to do justice to it, and solely because I was re- 
solved to discharge the last kind office which it was 
in my power to perform towards him. 

Early in 1834, Mr. Spencer received the account 
of the death of a very dear relation, which greatly 
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distressed him. Shortly after he received a letter, 
in which it was said that this person had for some 
years led an eitemplary life. I never shall forget 
the emotion with which, as I returned it to him, he 
pressed it to his heart, exclaiming : '* Thank God 
for this ! It is, indeed, comfort to be told this ; and 
I have heard the only thing which is of consequence 
now.*^ There was an energy of feeling so evident 
as he uttered these words, that no one who heard 
him could have doubted that, in spite of his having 
passed his life in the vortex of the world, a scene 
little favourable to religious impressions, he had in 
his heart a true sense of religion. I was always 
convinced of it : for never did I hear him speak 
with lightness or indifference on that important sub- 
ject, but often with something like disgust of those* 

^ Who strove to pull Jehovah from his throne, 
And, in the place of Heaven's eternal King, 
Set up the phantom Chance."* 

Mr. C ^n, an eminent solicitor, whom Mr. Spen- 
cer often mentioned to me as ** the friend and ad- 
viser of the whole family," and as a man to whom 
his father. Lord Charles Spencer, was so much at- 
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tached, that be considered hiin almost in the light of 
a third son, has told me that, while living in London^ 
Mr. Spencer has sometimes come to his house on 
a Sunday evening, and finding the Bible on the 
table, has read passages from it, commenting on 
them in so delightful a manner, that those who 
heard him, and to whom the subject of religion was 
really interesting, longed for another opportunity of 
meeting him in the same way. In this edition of 
his poems there is an imitation of some lines from 
the Sanscrit, addressed to the son of this gentleman^ 
on the occasion of his giving him a prayer-book, 
because he was his godfather. 

Mr. Spencer's health continued to grow worse, 
till his medical advisers, who had been in the habit 
of attributing his complaints to his disuse of exercise 
and want of exertion, began to fear that these were 
rather the effects than thec^fi^esof his evident decline. 

In spite of the unremitted attention of Mr. G g, 

a surgeon of eminence at Paris, who, for the last two 
years, attended him constantly with the devotion of 
a brother, rather than the care of a mere profes-^ 
sional adviser, every bad symptom continued to in- 
crease ; his appetite left him, and his strength failed 
more and more. Puring the summer of 1834, he 
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received a visit from a very favourite son, Mr. Wil- 
liam Spencer,* who came to Paris with his wife to 
see him, and whose stay there was shortened hy his 
own severe indisposition, which compelled him to 
go to the sea-side. This event agitated his father, 
who had not seen him for some years ; hut it could 
not have afiEected his health materially, which, in 
fact, was gradiudly sinking under that kind of fatal 
atrophy, which all the physicians in the world can- 
not cure. I was not then in Paris. On my return 
there at the end of September, I was struck by the 
grievous change that had taken place in him during 
my short absence. I tried not to see it : and in 
this attempt I was assisted by his remarkable reten- 
tion of all his powers of mind and of conversation ; 
so that he continued till within the last month be- 
fore his death, whenever he was able to see me, to 
converse with his natural vivacity, to form plans 
for the future, and to enter into every subject that 
interested him, with even more than his usual ar- 
dour. But all these favourable appearances were 
false and hollow. Suddenly, at the last, a &tal 
change took place. His books and newspapers lay 

* This very amiable person died at Dieppe, in the month 
of February, 1836, much lamented by his fiimily and 
friends. 
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unopened around him. He, who had so passion* 
ately loved music and flowers, who had listened 
with delight to a small Grerman band, that often 
played under his windows, and who always had his 
room filled with plants, which he sent for every 
week to the Marche aux Fleurs, found all his little 
pleasures wither away one by one. Music became 
painful to him; he ceased to feed his poor birds; 
he sent for no more flowers. He died on Thursday 
the 2drd day of October, 1834, at half-past two in 
the morning. 

A short time before his death, while he was still 
able to enjoy conversation, on being asked which 
was the place of all those he had resided in that he 
felt most attached to, he answered with all his 
wonted energy : " Harrow, Harrow, Harrow ! to be 
sure.'' The friend who asked him this question, 
was thinking then, alas ! not of death, but of life. 
This speech became afterwards the subject of a sad 
remembrance ; and it was determined that his grave 
should be chosen in that beloved spot, which, to the 
end of his life, was associated in his mind with his 
earliest and happiest recollections. 

His remains were removed from Paris on Satur- 
day the 1st of November. He was interred in the 
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church at Harrow, on Thursday, the 13th of No- 
vember, 1834. 

A tablet, in a smaU Gothic frame, beautifully 
sculptured in white marble, has been placed to his 
memory, with the following inscription engraved 

upon it : 

S6acrctr to ^ i^temorQ 

OP 

THE HON. WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER, 

■Oir TO THS RIGHT RONORABLB LORD CHARLBB BPRNCBR* 
AND ORANDBON TO THB MOST MOBLS CHARLS8, SRCOND DUKR OF 

MARLBOROUOH : 

Once a distinguished Poet, a profound Scholar* 

A brilliant Wit, and a most accomplished Gentleman—- 

Now, alas ! removed from the Sight of Men, 

And interred where he passed the happiest Days of his. Life, 

His early Days of Youth and Hope. 

He died at Paris, on the 23rd of October, 1834, in the 65th year of his age, 

Regretted by an extensive Circle of Acquaintance, 

Who behdd in him united the finest intellectual Endowments 

With the most fascinating Sweetness of Manners ; 

And deeply lamented by those Friends, 

Who knew the Warmth and Kindness of his Heart, 

And the real Excellence of his Nature. 

And the Voice said. Cry. And he said. What shaU I cry ? All Flesh is 
Grass, and all the Croodliness thereof is as the Flower of the Field. 

Ibaiah, ch. xL 

But now thus saith the Lord that created thee. Fear not : for I have 
redeemed thee. Fear not : for I am with thee. I, even I, am the Lord ; 
and, beside me, there is no Saviour. Ibaiah, ch. xliiL 

God, be merciful to this thy Servant : Receive him into Life eternal : 
and make him glad with the Joy of thy Countenance for ever and ever ! 
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My purpose in writing this little memoir of Mr. 
Spencer was not to excite curiosity, or to gratify 
malice. Small materials for the latter could I have 
gathered from him, in whom good-nature was so 
predominant a quality, that he has often said : *' If 
I have nothing hut what is unfavourahle to say of 
people, I would rather he silent about them." This 
was so true, that, in looking hack upon our nume- 
rous conversations, I find in my mind no trace of 
such stories as are the sweetest food of those who 
delight in gossip and scandal. My purpose was to 
perpetuate his memory, to make better known, not 
his talents or learning, but his heart and soul, 
neither of which can be judged of at dinners and 
assemblies, amidst the brilliant contentions of wit, 
and the sallies of conviviality. The better these are 
really known, the more highly will they be appre- 
ciated ; for they have nothing to fear from the most 
open day-light. In writing this sketch, I have 
only asked myself one question — ^Are these things 
true? 

And now, if any person who knew him well, 
reading this plain short account, shall say, << What 
a poor lifeless representation this is of William 
Spencer I" from my soul I will agree with him. 
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But if I have tidied to draw a true and vivid picture 
of him, others would more signally have failed. For 
they knew him only in society » in joyous meetings, 
in hours of health and thoughtless gaiety. I knew 
him too in these — ^but I knew him also in retirement 
and privacy, in hours of sadness, in sickness, and 
in death ! 



POEMS. 



DEDICATION 



TO 



SARAH, COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 



On Beauty's smiles for selfish gain 
The Bard is ever an encroacher, 
Aware that happiest flows his vein 
When most permitted to approach her. 

When first the lark the mom adores 
His strain is weak, his voice uneven. 
But still improving as he soars, 
He sweetest sings when nearest heaven ! 
1811. 



Ere yet with manhood's vain desire 
My vows for Fortune's gifts T breatli'd, 
Fancy bestow'd a plaything-lyre, 
With roses and with cypress wreath'd ! 

Dearly I prized the tuneful toy, 
Nor could my fond ear ascertain, 
If most I lov*d its notes of joy, 
Or sweeter thought its plaintive strain ! 

Whene'er my novice hand presumed 
To wake the chords of grief or glee. 
The cypress gloom*d, the roses bloom'd. 
And all was tears or smiles for me ! 

Neglected long, I lately tried 
This charmer of my infant days ; 
Alas ! each gay sound it denied. 
And murmur'd only mournful lays ! 

Too soon I found the cause, my eyes 
Upon its lessened garland casting — 
E*en Fancy's rose deciduous dies ; 
Why is her Cypress everlasting ! 
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astic langc toillsttrn saumcn ?"— 
lEr ftiar mit IKonig JFrUtJrid&a Jttacjt 
(!&e?ogcn in trie ^tager S6c]^lae(t, 
Stitti (attc niti^t gesc^tUBen 
<^b er gesttnl]( geblUiien. 

IBer IKonig tinl]( trie ISaiseriim, 
IScs langen fatrcrs mutic, 
lErtocic^ten i^ren i^arttn S6inn, 
Stnl]( mac|)tim entrlic^ Sx\fiXi% ; 
Stnl]( \iXif.% Ulcer, mit S^ing nnti SSang, 
i^it^au&ensd^lag unti Idling un IKIang, 
CEIesd^mttdit mit grtmen ISeisem, 
Sog (cim ?n seinen IJatusent. 
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FaoM visions of disastrous love 
Leonora starts at dawn of day ; 
" How long, my Wilhelm, wilt thou rove ? 
Does death or falsehood cause thy stay V 
Since he with godlike Frederick's pow'rs 
At Prague had foremost dar'd the foe, 
No tidings cheer'd her lonely hours, 
No rumour told his weal or woe. 

Empress, and king, alike fatigued. 
Now bade the storm of battle cease ; 
Their arms reviving friendship leagued, 
And heal'd the bleeding world with peace. 
They shout, they sing, their cymbals ring, 
Their green wreaths wave, they come, they come ; 
Ten thousand furlow'd heroes bring 
Or wounds, or wealth, or trophies home. 

H 2 
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Qnti ttterall all nierall, 

IBlttI SStegen nntf anf Sftegcn, 

Sog IBilt nntl i^uns ticm iniiclsci^U 

IBerlSommentlen entgegen. 

^ottloi) ! rUf Itinti unti OSrattlim lant, 

SStilliiommcn ! manege froi^e ISrant. 

%^\ aicr fur Xenoren 

8Rat (&ru09 untl IStuss Derloi^ren. 

S^ic Irug tfen l^ug Inoibl Attf nntr ab, 

Qnti Irus nad^ alien ^amcn ; 

IBoci^ Iciner toar, tret ISuntrsc^lt gab ; 

Fon alien, so tia liamen, 

'VX% nnn tras 1|eer botubcc iuar, 

j^etraufte sie ii^ Haben]baar> 

Stnti toarf sid^ i^in ?ttr lErtic 

S&Sx tDUti^iget ^ebertre. 

Bie i^tttter lief tDof)l ]^in yx l^r : 
'' 'iSic]^, trass %i^ (!&ott erbarme ! 
Btt trautes lEtintr, teas ist mit trir ?'' 
Stntr sd^loss sie In tlie 'iSirme. 
" © jRtttttter, jRttutUr ! i^in i»t Jin ! 
Xun fai^re aSSelt untr lailles i^in ! 
IBep ®ott ist liein lErbannen ; 
^ ^ toej, ® toej mir ISlnnen— !" 
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While from each bastion, tower, and shed, 
Their country's general blessing showers ; 

Love twines for every laurel'd head 

His garland of domestic flowers. 

How welcome husbands, sons, retum'd ! 

What tears, what kisses greet the brave ! 

Alone poor Leonora moum'd. 

Nor tear, nor kiss, nor welcome gave. 

From rank to rank, from name to name, 
The fond inquirer trembling flew ; 
But none by, person or by fame. 
Aught of her gallant Wilhelm knew. 
When all the joyous bands were gone, 
Aghast she tore her raven hair ; 
On the cold earth she cast her down, 
Convuls'd with frenzy and despair. 

In haste th' aflnghted mother flew. 
And round her clasped her aged arms : 
** Oh, God ! her griefs with mercy view. 
Oh ! calm her constant heart's alarms !'* — 
** Oh, mother ! past is past ! 'tis o'er ; 
Nor joy, nor world, nor hope I see ; 
Thy God my anguish hears no more. 
Alas, alas 1 Oh, woe is me !" 



'' Iflf 4Eiett, (flf ! SSiei^ uns fiHiAig an ! 
Kfntl, tct' dnStatcntiiscr! 
aRas 4Eiott t^ttt, tms ist inoi^Ificti^ ; 
ffiett, ®ott criarmt sid^ Qnser !" 
*' <^ i«luttcr, fSlVLtttx I 'Zitlcr SRid^n ! 
fiott i^t an mir ni^t inoi^Igcti^ ! 
Ktas i^lf , toas i^ll mcin ISctcn ? 
yun C«t*js n(c^ md^r bonnotlcn.*' 

" IliU (!&ott, pc ! iser lini Oattr tont, 
9cr fDciss, cr fiiUt trcn Itinturcn ; 
9a8 ^c^gelofttc Safcramcnt 
aRirti trciiun hammer lcnl](ent." 
*' ^ i¥tutter, iRStttur ! Urns midj^ fbrant, 
IBas Untfcrt mir iein Saiuramtm ! 
%fn S6a{urament mag ICdben 
Ben ^oTltcn ioUTlcrdcibcn." 

'' lloir, ltinl]( ! foU, iocnn lift latet^c JDftBnii, 

£m fernen IKngerlantle, 

%i^ seines (!&Iaufiens aigetj^n, 

%QXX neaen l£]^e!ianD(c ? 

ICass la^ren, Itinti, sein IJer? ^in < 

%t fiat es nimmerme^r (!Ere&)inn ! 

aSKann S6eer unl]( HCeii si^ trennen, 

QStivTl ^XL sein J^ineCd itenncn/' 
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** Oh, bear, great God ! with pity hear ! 
My child, thy prayer to heav'n address ; 
God does all well ; 'tis ours to bear ; 
The hand which gave, can sooth distress/'— » 
'* All trust in heaven is weak and frail ; 
God ill, not well, by me has done ; 
I pray'd, while prayers could yet avail ; 
Now prayers are vain, for Wilhelm*s gone." 



" Oh, ever in affliction's hour •> 

The father hears his children's cry ; 'j 

His blessed sacraments shall pour ^^i,^ x 

True comfort o'er thy misery." — 
'* Oh, mother, pangs like mine that bum. 
What sacrament can e'er allay ? 
What sacrament can bid return 
Life's spirit to the mouldering clay ?" 

** But if, my child, in distant lands. 
Unmindful of his plighted vows. 
Thy false one courts another's bands« 
Fresh kisses, and a newer spouse. 
Why let the perjur'd rover go ; 
No blessings shall his new love bring, 
And when death lays his body low, 
Thy wrongs his guilty soul shall sting." 
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'* & iVluttcr, i¥tttttcr ! 1|in ist ^in I 

8crlo|^rcn ist twrb^rcn ! 

Set ^otl, trcr ^oti list mcin Sctoinn ! 

d tsar' id^ nfe gcboi^en ! 

Tisu^ Btts, mdn ICic^t, aul ctoig atts ! 

Stirb ^n^ stirb (in in :Nfac|t w(0 (Srrans ! 

3BcQ (!Kott ist iuinlErbanncn: 

^ tDc(, tDcift mir IBinncn ?" 

" TkHi d&ott, (iU ! ®c( nid^t ins Gnic^ 

j|¥tit l](einem amun ISintic ! 

Sic iDciss nic^t, teas trie S^ungc sprid^t : 

JBeljalt* ii^r nUi&t tii« Snntre! 

1Blc(, Kintl, Dergiss tiein ix^isu^ ^ily, 

QnTi tienfc an CErott nnti S6cli]jleit ! 

S^o toittl tfod^ Tieiner S6celcn 

IBcr IStantisam nic^t feiftlcn." 

'* ^ J^ntter ! Sitas ist Scligiitit, 

^iRftutter! Sitas istc IJolIc ! 

18ci9 i^, fies ii^m isi Seligiitit, 

Stntf oi^ne (SStil^elm l^ollc ! 

ICisc^ atts, mein ICtd^t, aul etoig auB ! 

Stirb i^in, stirb i^in in :Nfadbt unti (&tans *. 

#fin' i^n magid^ anllErtren, 

i^g Iiert nid^ sclig iocrliicn.' 



» 
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<* My pangs no cure nor comfort crave ; 
Joy, hope, and life, alike I scorn ; 
My hope is death, my joy the grave, 
Curs'd he the day that saw me horn ! 
Sink, sink, detested vital flame. 
Sink in the starless night of death : 
Not God's, hut Wilhelm's darling name 
Shall faulter from my parting hreath !'* 

'* Judge not, great God 1 this erring child. 

No guilt her hosom dwells within ; 

Her thoughts are craz'd, her words are wild ; 

Arm not for her the death of sin ! 
Oh, child ! forget thy mortal love. 
Think of God's hliss and mercies sweet ; 
So shall thy soul, in realms ahove, 
A hright eternal hridegroom meet." 

** Oh, mother ! what is God's sweet hliss ? 
Oh, mother, mother ! what is hell ? 
With Wilhelm there is only hliss. 
And without Wilhelm only hell ! 
O'er this torn heart, o'er these sad eyes. 
Let the still grave's long midnight reign ; 
Unless my love that hliss supplies, 
Nor earth, nor heaven can hliss contain." 
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3E(r in ^eiftint untK ^tlent : 
SU Itti^r mit (fiottcs Slorsci^iiitg 
StemujSJStn fort ^u fia^cm ; 

9ie l^antr, bis Sfonnentrnterganig, 
iBis aul am l^immelsbogcn 
9ic goltfiun Sunu ^gcn. 

Sntf atusiun, (ord^ ! ging's ttap trap trap, 
%U t»iz turn IRossesfittfen ; 
BvlO fclirrcnti stitg ein ^ciur alb, 
%n titsi €ielant}er9 Sotufen ; 
Stntf i^ord^ ! unXi i^orcfi ! tfen ^(ortcaring 
(Sran? lose, leise, klinglinglins ! 
Bann lamen tinrci^tJie ^Bforte 
9teme]ftmli(|) tJicse ^SKortc. 

«< 1|olIa, loUa ! ^fiu anf nuin '^ixOi I 

Sdftlafst, lEicitc^en, otur Soaci^st ))tt ? 

SStie iist noci^ gegcn mitl^ gcsinnt ? 

QnTi iwincst otJcr laciest tfu ?" 

*' ISici^, aSHil^elm, tiu ? . . . S6o spat ibec :N'a4t ? 

(f&etDeinet i^ab^ id^ untf gc&oaclit ; 

%6^^ grosses ICeiti erlitten 1 

aaio iionimst l}u i^ex^tdumV 
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Thus did the demons of despair 
Her wilder*d sense to madness strain. 
Thus did her impious clamours dare 
Eternal wisdom to arraign. 
She beat her breast, her hands she wrung, 
Till westward sunk the car of li^t, 
And countless stars in air were hung 
To gem the matron weeds of night. 

Hark ! with high tread, and prancings proud 
A war horse shakes the rattling gate : 
Clattering his clanking armour loud, 
Alights a horseman at the grate : 
And, hark ! the door bell gently rings. 
What sounds are those we faintly hear ? 
The night breeze in low murmur brings 
These words to Leonora's ear :— 

" Holla, holla ! my life, my love ! 

Does Leonora watch or sleep ? 

StUl does her heart my vows approve ? 

Does Leonora smile or weep ?** — 

" O Wilhelm, thou ! these eyes for thee 

Fever'd with tearful vigils burn : 

Aye fear, and woe, have dwelt with me. 

Oh ! why so late thy wish'd letuiu V* 
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** WLix sattcin nut urn jRftittemacit, 
SReit titt ic( ^ f)on Vof^mcn ; 
lc|^ l^ibe spat mlci) auf gcmaci^t, 
BiOl toill Tfici^ mit mfr ncii^men.'' 
" Iftci, SKil^cIm, erst |)crein gescfiiDinTf ! 
Ben 1|a8cT»im Tf urc^saast Tfer SRinTf , 
1|crein, in meinen lEinnen, 
1|fY?lU(ster, ?tt eriDarmen !** 

** Xass sauscn tlurc^ ben l^ageTfom, 

ICass sansen, IStinti, lass sansen ! 

Bet IRa^pe scfiant ; es iilint tier S^{wm; 

1(^ tiarf allliier nici^t liausen. 

lEtomm, scbur^e, spring* virits sci^isinge tlic( 

Iftuf meinen happen litnter mic|) ! 

i^ttss lient no;^ liuntiert i^teilen 
i^it tiir in's ISrantbett' eilen. 

" %^ I iDontest littntiert i^eilen noc]^ 

ilftic^ lient in's 13ratttbett' tragen ? 

BxCa fyntdf ! es brttmmt tiie ^lociie nod^, 

19ie elf sc|)on angesci^lagen.'* 

*' S^ief^ f^tn, sie|) |)er ! tier SmmCO sc^eint i^ell : 

astir nntl tlie Cotlten reiten sci^nell : 
3£d^ bring tlici^, ?ur SSSette, 

^ot^ i^ent ins l^ot^^eitbette/' 
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" At dead of night alone we ride, 
From Prague's far distant field I come ; 
*Twas late ere I could 'gin bestride 
This coal black barb, to bear thee home." — 
" Oh, rest thee first, my Wilhelm, here f 
Bleak roars the blast through vale and grove ; 
Oh come, thy war-worn limbs to cheer 
On the soft couch of joy and love !" 

*' Let the bleak blast, my child, roar on, 
Let it roar on ; we dare not stay : 
My fierce steed maddens to be gone. 
My spurs are set ; away, away. 
Mount by thy true love's guardian side ; 
We should ere this full far have sped ; 
Five hundred destined miles we ride 
This night, to reach our nuptial bed." 

" Our nuptial bed, this night so dark. 
So late, five hundred miles to roam ? 
Yet sounds the bell, which struck to mark 
That in one hour would midnight come." — 
V See there, see here, the moon shines clear, 

We and the dead ride fast away ; 

I gage, though long our way, and drear, 

We reach our nuptial bed to-day." 
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'* Sag an, too Ut TfeinKammerlein? 

" mtity tDcit Don liicr ! Still) linf)l ttntl iOcht ! 
Scec^s ISrcttcr ttiiti '^totQ IBxtttt^^n P 
" 1?al'« IRanm ftir mici^ ?" " Jur tJitJ tmtf mit| ! 
Komm, iKci^ttne, spring^ tiitti sci^iDingctlid^ ! 

Bie IStammcr mc|)t uns often." 

56c]^on ICielic^en sci^ur^te, sprang unTf sc^snang 

SU]^ auf t^as laoss bci^enT^e ; 

Wci^l ttm tint trattten IRciter sc^lang 

%\x i^re lilUn^antle ; 

®ntl i^tirre ^unc, |)op ^op ]^op ! 

CSing^d fort in sattsentlem (Hxalopp, 

Bass IRoss unt; laeltcr sci^no^en, 

®n)l Kies unti Jpuniien stoten. 

2>ttr rec|)tcn untr ^nr linken 1|anTf, 

^Etorbep bor i^ren ISUciien, 

Wi\x flogen ^nger, l^aiti' tinTi ICanTi I 

astie tlonnertcn tlie ISruciien ! 

** ^raut ICidbcf^cn auci^ ? Btr i¥toutf sc^cint ^ ! 

1|urraf^! tlie ^otften, reiten sd^ncll ! 

(Srraut XUiic^ auci^ Uor ^otitcn !" 

*' mfi ncin ! Bocf^ lass tiic ^otrten ! 
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Say where the hed, and hridal hall ? 
What guests our hllssful union greet?"— 
<' Low lies the bed, still cold, and small ; 
Six dark boards, and one milk-white sheet." — 
" Hast room for me ?" — " Room, room enow ; 
Come mount ; strange hands our feast prepare ; 
To grace the solemn rite, e*en now 
No common bridesmen wait us there." 

Loose was her zone, her breast unveiFd, 
All wild her shadowy tresses hung ; 
0*er fear confiding love prevail'd, 
As lightly on the barb she sprung. 
Like wind the bounding courser flies, 
Earth shakes his thundering hoofs beneath ; 
Dust, stones, and sparks, in whirlwind rise, 
And horse and horseman heave for breath. 

How swift, how swift from left and right. 

The racing fields and hills recede ! 

Bourns, bridges, rocks, that cross their flight. 

In thunders echo to their speed ! 

•* Fear'st thou, my love ? the moon shines clear ; 

Hurrah ! how swiftly speed the dead ! 

The dead does Leonora fear V* — 

*' Ah, no ; but talk not of the dead !" — 
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tSSLBsa klamg tiott fur.^csang tinTf Itlans ? 

Sftas flaturtcn tiie laaiben ? 

1|ord^ ^lodienklang ? i^orc|) ^otltensang: 

®ntl nailer ^og cin 1Ccic|)en?ttg, 
I9er S^arg ttnti ^otrtenbaare trug : 
Bas ICietl isar ?u bcrgleici^en 
Bern Stnfcenntf in ^cic^en. 

*' l^ad^ i^littentaci^t iicgrabt ticn lUiib, 
i^tCt lEtlang unti J^ang untr 3KIage ! 
3£ct?t ftti^r' Ic^ ib^im mein jttnges SRcilb : 
i$lit, mit ^tttn 13ratttgelage ! 
IKomm, IStttSter, |)ier ! IStomm mit tiem Ci^or, 
Stnti gtttgle mir tiaB ISratttlietr tor ! 
IKomm, ^aff', ttnti spric^ tieit Scgen, 
1E]^ f»ir ?u ISett^ uns Ugen !'* 

I^till IStlang unti Sfang: Bie 18aare eci^fDantf : 

<!&e|)ordam deinem ^SLufen, 

3Kam^8, f^tttre i^une ! nad^gerannt, 

1|art i^inter^s IRa^pen l^ufcn. 

Sntr immer tociter, |)op |)op i^op ! 

€ring*9 {brt in sanscntlem €ralopp 

Bass 3Ro88 unti IRcitcr isci^noben, 

ISnTf Ities itnTf ipuniicn stolbcn, 
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What accents slow, of wail and woe, 
Have made yon shrieking raven soar ? 
The death-bell beats ! the dirge repeats, 
*' This dust to parent dust restore." 
Blackening the night, a funeral train 
A coffin's mournful burthen brings ; 
Their slow pace measur'd to a strain 
Sad as the saddest night-bird sings. 

'' This dust to dust restore, what time 
The midnight dews o'er graves are shed ; 
Meanwhile of brides the fiower and prime 
I carry to our nuptial bed. 
Sexton, thy sable minstrels bring! 
Come, priest, the. eternal bonds to bless ! 
Come all the spousal hymn to sing, 
Ere we the genial pillow press." 



The train, the coffin, disappeared. 
The dirge in distant echoes died, 
Quick sounds of viewless steps are heard 
Hurrying the coal-black barb beside. 
Like wind the bounding courser flies. 
Earth shakes his thundering hoofs beneath ; 
Dust, stones, and sparks in 'whirlwind rise, 
And horse and horseman heave for breath 
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SRU fbpn liitls, tinti nd^ts* tmlf IMm 
I9ie Bortor, Stal»' untr iFl<^^i 

Ilurraib ^ ^i< ^otiUn tcitca sci^nell 1 
dDhraut XU(c^ auc^ bor ^lyun ?*' 
*'19U^ ! ICass sic tttf^fi tfic ^trttit." 

56ic]^ Tfa ! sici^ Xtt 1 Iftm 1|od^gcric|»t 
^an?t' ttm )M lUOus S^titl, 
1|alb Bidj^tbarllci^ 1^1 i^famlMiilid^, 
(&in Inftigcs ^csintieL 
'' JIbaBa ! ^tsinttel, i^ier ! IStomm fritt ! 
CErcsintiicl, komm imti folgc mir ! 
^an?* uns lien l^oci^^citYeigcn, 
^ann toir ?tt Idf tu Btdgcn !'^ 

®ntl tiais CEi^eBtnticl f^ttsci^ fiusd^ ]^cf^ ! 
IKam liinten nac^gtpraisseit, 
SSie antrbelisifOt am llascHbttBt^ 
Burc^ tiune Idlattet tassclt. 
Stnti f»eitcr, fiociter, fiop fiop ^p ! 

CEring's fort in sauscnt^em CEralopp, 
Bass ^ss untr IReltcr sc^ttoibtn 
IRitTf IKics unti Jptmiten ste^. 
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Mountains and trees, on left and righty 
Swam backward from their aching view ; 
With speed that mock'd the labouring sight 

Towns, Tillages, and castles flew. 

** Fear'st thou, my love ? the moon shines clear ; 

Hurrah ! how swiftly speed the dead ! 

The dead does Leonora fear ?"-* 

** Oh leave, oh leave in peace the dead !" 

See, where fresh blood-gouts mat the green, 
Ton wheel its reeking points advance ; 
There, by the moon's wan light half seen, 
Grim ghosts of tombless murderers dance. 
*' Come, spectres of the guilty dead. 
With us your goblin morris ply I 
Come all in festive dance to tread^ 
Ere on the bridal couch we lie !" 

Forward th' obedient phantoms push, 
Their trackless footsteps rustle near. 
In sound like autumn winds that rush 
Through withering oak or beech-wood sere. 
With lightning's force the courser flies. 
Earth shakes his thund*ring hoofs beneath. 
Dust, stones, and sparks, in whirlwind rise. 
And horse and horseman heave for breath. 

i2 
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# 

SRie flog, fmm tuiOl tier ittonTf iteu^icn, 

SRit fiog cs in life Jpcrne ! 

8Ric flogcn (Acit «bcr ^in 

Bet llintmel untf )lie 56tenit ! 

*< <SHrantt Xi^d^cn aud^ I IDer ilflmiTf sd^cint i^U ! 

l^itrraf^ ! tfie ^otlUn niten sd^n ! 

€hrattt ICid&d^en atu^ bor ^otften ?" 

" O f0c^ ! ICass rnf^n tiie ^otitcn !'' 

'' lUq[»p'! Happ'! i^iti^ Tfun&t tw 1|id^n sd^ mf t : 
IBaltr ioirtr tin SaiOf (Kttimu n : 
BappM 3KappM 3£dii mixtxt J^torgcnlttft : 
Happ'! ^ummle tsix^ ium i^iimen ! 
StoUbtac^t, fiolttirad^t iist ttiuscr ICauf ! 
Bas 1|od^?eiti>ette tf^ut i5id[) anf t 
I9ic ^otlten reiten sd^nelU ! 
tSBix sintr, fnirsintl ?ttr 56telle/' 

l&asd^ auf etn eiscm dEritterti^or 
€itng's mlt i^ed^angtem Zu^tl ; 
jRftit sc^fnaniier (BsxV ein 56c(lag Tfalmr 
^^ersprengte Sc^loiss untl Hiegel. 
Bie iPIttgcl flogen Uirrentl auf , 
®nti ttibcT (IKraber ging titt %anU 
IE9 bliniitcn ICeid^eiusteinc 
Hunti tttn im i^ontiensd^einc, 
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Swift roll the moonliglit scenes away. 

Hills chasing hills successive fly ; 

E'en stars that pave th' eternal way. 

Seem shooting to a backward sky. 

** Fear^st thou, my love ? the moon shines clear ; 

Hurrah ! how swiftly speed the dead ! 

The dead does Leonora fear ?"«— 

** Oh God ! oh leave, oh leave the dead !" — 

** Barb ! barb ! methinks the cock's shrill horn 
Warns that our sand is nearly run : 
Barb ! barb ! I scent the gales of mom, 
Haste, that our course be timely done. 
Our course is done ! our sand is run ! 
The nuptial bed the bride attends ; 
This night the dead have swiftly sped ; 
Here, here, our midnight travel ends !" 

Full at a portal's massy grate 
The plunging steed impetuous dash'd : 
At the dread shock, wall, bars, and gate, 
Hurl'd down with headlong ruin crash'd. 
Thin, sheeted phantoms gibbering glide 
O'er paths, with bones or fresh skulls strewn ; 
Chamels and tombs on every side 
Gleam dimly to the blood*red moon. 
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^ •" ^ 
Bes HeitEtB IKoIlet, SH«dt fvt Sfttdi, 

S^ttm Sfct^aUcI, o^ne l^pf untf Sd^op!, 
S^um nackten Sd^aticI tofttti 8cin IKop! ; 
Sfdn 1Koq)cr ?ttm CEi^crippe, 

'Bx^ spruliu iFnUntnittii ; 
^Sntil^i! iDav'ji mttft i]$¥ l^htal^ 
Sttrsd^timntren itnTf bemunkcn* 
Seiftettl !. CEi^eiftnil aits |)oi^ ICuft, 
(&etDin«I iiam aiur tiefit (Srtttft, 
ICenornut 1|er?, tnit ISeiben, 
Hang ^fioisc^cn ^oti unt^ 3Cebcn. 

I^un tan^ten fmi^I Ibcfi J^StonTfcnglan?) 

Htinti ttm i^ftttm im IStretee, 

BU C&dister tinen IStetteittan?, 

Stnti l^ettltcn t^iest QStciise ; 

'' CE^etfttltr ! ^^etfttUy ! MmiCn T^tt} atiii^ (ricl^t ! 

i¥tit <!Eiott im 1|immel i^tiu nitf^t t 

Bes ICettcs Ibiist Tfu letrig ; 
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Lo, while the lught's dread glooms increase, 
All chang'd torvond'roas horseman stood ; 
His crumhling flesh fell piece hy piece, 
Like ashes from consuming wood. 
Shrunk to a skull his pale head glares, 
High ridg'd his eyeless sockets stand, 
All hone his length'ning form appears ; 
A dart gleams deadly from his hand. 

The fiend-horse snorts ; hlue fiery flakes 
Collected roll his nostrils round ; 
High rear'd, his hristling mane he shakes, 
And sinks beneath the rending ground. 
Demons the thundering clouds bestride. 
Ghosts yell the yawning tombs beneath ; 
Leonora's heart, its life-blood dried, 
Heaves heavy in the grasp of death. 

Throng'd in the moon's eclipsing shade. 

Of fiends and shapes a spectre crowd 

Dance featly round th' expiring maid, 

And howl this awful lesson loud : 

** Leam patience, though thy heart should break 

Nor seek God's mandates to control ! 

Now this cold earth thy dust shall take ; 

And Heay'n relenting take thy soul !" 



THE 
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YEAR OF SORROW.* 



Tear from thy guilty brow that vernal wreath, 
Chase from thy tram those wanton airs which breathe 
Of Joy, and Love, and Life t let naaght appear 
To gratulate thy course, disastrous Year ! 
Away with all the seasons gawdy trim, 
Cold be thy zephyrs, and thy suns be dim I 
-—Vain is the curde ! the laughing hours who draw 
Thy car, have heard th' irrevocable law, 
The world has felt thy renovating rays, 
All nature jubilant resounds thy praise. 
Creation lifts to thee her grateful voice. 
By Spring's brief charter licensed to rejoice, 
And as thy genial steps progressive move. 
The lifeless all revive, and all the living love f 

• 1803. 
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These are thy works of grace !— thy works of woe 

Man» only man, is privileged to know ; 

Man, only man, Creation's Lord confess'd, 

Amidst his happy realm remains unbless'd ; 

On the bright earth, his flow'r-embroider'd throne, 

Th' imperial mourner reigns and weeps alone ! 

Sad Year ! whilst yet I hold one social joy, 

Suspend thy dire conmiission to destroy. 

My heart, so late of many joys possess'd, 

Laments for many lost, and trembles for the rest ! 

Sad years have been when Pestilence was rife, 

And all her fiends unmazzled rush'd on Life ; 

Then from the general doom no plea could save, 

And Vice and Virtue crowded to the grave ; 

But thou, disastrous Year, hast dealt around. 

With horrible selection, every wound ; 

In ev'ry house where thy death-bolts have sped, 

Thy partial warrant mark'd the dearest head ; 

The prime alone of every happy land. 

Where thou hast laid thy desolating hand, 

The prime alone, thy murderous sithe could suit, 

Youth's sweetest bloom, and Age's richest fruit ! 

Whilst loud laments of public grief arise, 

And nations mourn the Learned and the Wise,* 



* Alluding to the deaths of La Harpe, Klopstock, &c. &c. 
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How mapy kindred hearts are taught to know 

The keener anguish of domestio woe ! 

And art thou gone, Parent* and Mend revered ! 

Parent of her hy every charm endeared 

To this love-heating heart, to whom I owe 

All that of hliss mankind can hope helow ! 

Yes, thou art gone ! thy Susan, far away, 

SmUed no sweet sunshine on thy closing day. 

Not on her hreast thy drooping forehead hung. 

Not to her lips thy summoned Spirit clung ; 

Ah ! no— -whilst others watch'd thy ehhing hreath, 

And lighten'd hy their love the load of death, 

Haply thy Susan, in a distant land. 

E'en at that hour the scheme of pleasure plann'd 

To meet once more on Danuhe's happy plain. 

And dasp a mother to her heart again ! 

Nor shall the mournful chronicle forget 
One who with honest truth my friendship met ;f 
To him farewell ! — thy morning clouds were past, 
And all thy days seem hright'ning to the last ; 
Youth was thy season of distress and tears. 
But pleasure met thee in the vale of years, 

• The Countess Dowager of Jenison Walworth, Mrs- 
Spencer's mother, died at Heidelberg in Germany, 
t John Dunnage,*^£8q. 
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Scarce in the vale, ere all thy sand was nm^ 

And thy life ended when thy joys begun ; 

To thee fcirewell — and oh ! when Sununer leads 

To Cambria's woodland rocks and streamy meads. 

Each scene of Nature's pageantry review'd. 

Each scheme of social happiness renew'd. 

Each rural day, each festive night shall be, 

A dear, a long remembrancer of thee ! 

O think not fruitless are the griefs which rend 

The heart of Friendship o'er a buried friend; 

Are they not vouchers of distinguish'd days, 

Of active virtues, and decided praise ? 

The man, when summon'd to the realms of 

death. 
Who unlamented yields his useless breath, 
Though no foul crimes done in his mortal state 
The fearful hour of retribution wait, 
Yet long in cold obstruction dark he lies 
Unwept on earth, unwelcoined in the skies ! 
Whilst every tear o'er friendship's ashes pour'd 
Blots out some frailty from the dread record ; 
And every sigh breathed on the funeral sod. 
Waits the loved Spirit nearer to liis Grod! 

Breathe soft, Italian gales ! and ye that wing 
The tideless shore, where never-changing Spring 
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Rules all the lialeyon year, breathe toft, and ahed 

Your kindliest dews o'er pale Eliza's* head ! 

Propitious grant an angoish'd mother's prayer, 

And aa^e a wedded lover from despair. 

Vain was the hope — in Beauty's earliest pride, 

E'en in the porch of life, Eliaa died ; 

Ere yet the green leaf of her days was come 

The death-storm rose, and swept her to the tomb ! 

O thou, whose final will is happiness. 

Author of good, permitter of distress, 

If still to speechless pangs thine ear be given. 

If dumb despair be eloquence in heaven, 

reascend thy mercy-seat ! to thee 
Religious sorrow bows her filial knee ! 
Let Faith, thy cherub almoner, ftestow 

One gleam to cheer, not chase, the night of woe ; 
Let Patience sooth, not cure, the sacred grief 
Which prays not for oblivion, but relief: 
Oblivion !— no— the dear, the deep regret 
What heart that loved Eliza would forget ! 

1 loved her too ; on Amo's classic lawn 

My dawning fancy hailed her beauty's dawn ; 
My youthful lyre first woke her infant taste. 



* The Hon. Mrs. Ellis, daughter of the'late Lord Her« 
vey, and wife of Charles £llis, Esq , died at Nice. 
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And by her earliest smiles my earliest song was 

graced ; 
Oblivion !— no— to life's extremest bourn 
All who have loved and lost thee, still shall mourn ; 
From their last hour, when earthlier passions flee, 
Consenting Heaven shall yield one thought to thee, 
To thee the theme which sooths their latest sighs. 
To thee, the dearest hope which lures them to the skies ! 

Again the bell of death ! again the grave 
Calls for a youthful victim ;* naught can save, 
GreviUe, thy fading charms, nor prayers, nor art, 
Nor all the anguish of thy Henry's heart. 
Though thou art gone, fond parent, blameless wife. 
Gone in the summer of thy blooming life. 
To claim the prize, alas ! too early won. 
The prize of heaven for every duty done. 
Yet shall thy memory live adored on earth. 
Where Emma'sf sorrows consecrate thy worth. 

Nor yet the doleful record can I close, 
O hapless house of Grammont ! for your woes 



* Mrs. Greville, sister of the late Sir Bellingham Gra- 
ham, and wife to Henry Francis Greville, Esq. 
t The Hon. Mrs. Cunliffe. 
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I weep, nor ye the cordial tear refuse, 
Shed by a Mendly though a foreign Muse. 
O hapless house of Grammont ! honours, fame. 
Power, wealth, and worth, had raised your patriot 

name 
So near the regal throne, that the same blow 
Which reached your Kings, laid all your glories low ! 
Yet still Aglaia's* angel presence lent 
A grace to grief, a charm to banishment. 
England, the port for many a noble wreck, 
England her ocean lightnings flashed to check 
The demon rage which uproar'd Europe's peace, 
England Aglaia's wanderings bade to cease. 
And welcomed here ; and here Georgianaf press*d 
The lovely wanderer to her sister breast ; 
Here, when condemned from native joys to part, 
Friendship, not Pity, sooth'd her bleeding heart ; 
Here, when condemned in stranger climes to roam. 
Exile assumed the cheering smiles of home. 
Short was her gleam of brighter years, and ye 
O family of woe, were doomed to see 
Content revive her blooms only to throw 
A farewell beauty o'er her dying brow, 

* Agla^ de Polignac, Duchesse de Grammont. 
f Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 
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And Hope rekindle only to illume 

The shades of Death, and light her to the tomb ! 

Daughters of Genius, dear to generous hearts, 
Charmers of cultured life, ingenuous arts, 
Heard ye the knell for Hamilton ?* oh rend 
Your laurell'd tresses, o'er his ashes bend 
Your seraph forms, and weep your noblest friend ; 
Each round his relics take her duteous stand. 
Painting be there, whose magic-gifted hand 
Can bid the meteor-forms of memory last, 
And raise unfleeting visions of the past ; 
Sculpture, her heroine sister, guard the grave ; 
She, in her marble panoply, can brave 
The battering tempest, or insidious clime, 
And foil with brazen shieldf the sithe of time ; 

♦ Sir William Hamilton, Knight of the Bath, many 
years British Minister at the Court of Naples. 

•f It may be objected that the few capital works in 
bronze which remain to us from antiquity were cast^ and 
not sculptured; yet whoever has examined the master- 
pieces of this kind, in the collection of R. F. Knight^ Esq., 
must believe that some fine instrument has been employed 
in perfecting what the mould may have begun : 

Eseudent alii spirantia mollius sera, 

alone seems a sufficient authority for a poetical description. 
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Yours be the task with social skill to raise 
The bloodless trophies of his letter'd praise ; 
Tell how your virgin altars were disgraced 
By the rude homage of misguided taste, 
Till they received &om his enlighten'd mind, 
Incense more pure, and worship more refin'd ; 
Tell that to him was given the generous aim, 
The rights of antique beauty to proclaim, 
The Gothic fiend &om all her realms to chase, 
And throne the Grecian goddess in her place. 
Nor shall the statesman's patriot view misprize 
Talents which aid commercial power to rise ; 
Have ye not seen, ye plains of Stafford,* say, 
A new Etruria mould your native clay. 
Rough British hands light Grecian forms prepare, 
And every mart demand the classic ware ? 
And shall cold Cynic censurers condemn 
Talents not vain, or only vain for them. 

• It is generally known that Mr. Wedgewood's Etruria 
owes its name and the perfection of its forms to the exquisite 
Etruscan or Grecian models first introduced into this coun- 
try .by SirWilliam Hamilton ; and a late traveller observes, 
that '^ the demand for this elegant manufacture is now so 
universal, that an Englishman in journeying from Calais 
to Ispahan may have his dinner served every day upon 
Wedffewood^a ware. 

k2 
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Defame pursuits which beautify the mind, 
And libel arts which humanize mankind ? 

Fresh flowers which on the fountain brink 

The breath of day-spring rears, 
Whose dainty blossoms only drink 

The rainbow's diamond tears ; 

Such flowers alone my hand shall wreathe 

For Harriet's genial bow'r, 
Such flowers alone their sweets shall breathe 

On Harriet's* bridal hour. 

Pure as Elysian mornings break, 
Fond hopes her fair cheek flush, 

-Pure as the sinless thoughts which wake 
The cherub's infant blush ! 

Oh ! for a voice, if such there be, 

Which sighs have never broke ! 
Oh ! for a harp, whose melody 

Of sorrow never spoke I 

* The Lady Harriet Hamilton, eldest daughter to John 
James, Marquis of Abercorn, was shortly to have been 
married to Henry de la Poer, Marquis of Waterford, Earl 
of Tyrone. 
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For thee, Tyrone, their strains should flow, 

Since every bliss divine 
Which saints believe, or seraphs know, 

With Harriet's heart is thine. 

Yes, thine are joys beyond the scope 

Of fiction's brightest theme. 
Brighter than all which youth can hope, 

Or Love, or Fancy dream. 

• 

Smile on thy green hills, Erin smile, 
Thy woes, thy wars shall cease, 

An angel to thy troubled isle 
Bears Concord, Joy, and Peace ! 

Ah check the song ! 

Too well, when first I tuned the mournful strain. 

My boding heart presaged severer pain. 

'Tis past — and thou hast struck, disastrous Year ! 

Thy master-stroke of desolation here. — 

'Tis past — young, fair, and faultless Harriet dies. 

Lovely in youthful death the slumberer lies ; 

Still hope and peace her gentle features speak, 

Life's farewell smile still lights her fading cheek ! 

Soft was the voice which call'd her spirit hence, 

Death wore no shape to scare her parting sense ; 
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A white-robed messenger of light he seemed, 
His looks with smiles of heavenly promise heamed ; 
Skywards were spread his wings of feathery snow, 
And lilies wreathed his alabaster brow. 
Stanmore through all her joy-deserted seats 
No lamentation hears, no sigh repeats ; 
Silent like thee, whose virgin bier they dress, 
Silent like thee, whose pale-rose lips they press, 
Thy mourners speak no grief, no dirge prepare, 
Thy dirge is silence, and their grief despair ! 
Oh! mourn, illustrious mourners ! with my strain 
A nation's sympathy accords in vain. 
He, who the world's expected mis'ry bears, 
Claims the sweet solace of congenial tears ; 
When unforeseen calamities surprise. 
Radiant with life and joy when Harriet dies, 
Sorrow beyond communion or control 
In dumb distraction settles on the soul. 
When Evening's wintry veil th* horizon palls, 
Frequent for aid the lated wanderer calls ; 
When the tornado shakes his demon wings. 
And sudden midnight o'er the noon-day flings, 
Aghast he sinks beneath th' untimely gloom, 
And crazed with speechless horror meets his 
doom ! 
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These are thy works of woe, disastrous Year ! 
Scarce in the midway of thy sad career ; 
Still onward as thy ruthless course proceeds, 
Sepulchral tahlets chronicle thy deeds. 
The grave's hlack ministers around thee frown, 
A hearse thy car, and funeral plumes thy crown ; 
O'er thy dark pomp the shrieking night-hird 

cow'rs, 
And tolling death-hells strike thy heavy hours ! * 
Nor stops the rigour of thy tyrant reign 
At partial loss and individual pain : 
See where heneath the stem oppressor's hlow 
The world's great family lies sunk in woe ! 
The tears of nations to my tears reply, 
And Europe echoes each domestic sigh. 
E'en here, though Britain dread no present foes, 
Distracted commerce rues the false repose,* 
And private feuds,f though public discords cease, 
Distain with generous blood the lap of peace. 
And yet, disastrous Year ! thou canst impart 
One reconciling boon to cheer my heart ! 

* The numerous commercial failures which occurred 
towards the end of the last peace, must be too well remem- 
bered. 

t Alluding to the &tal issue of two private quarrels. 
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Revive, revive my Susan's drooping bead, 
O'er her pale cheek Hygeia's blossoms shed. 
Sooth every pang, and every fear remove, 
And charm her back to beauty, joy, and love ! 
Then will I blush for each reproachful tear, 
And thank and bless thee still, disastrous^ Year ! 
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CHORUS 

FROM THE IPHIGENIA IN AULIS OF 

EURIPIDES. 

WRITTEN AT HARROW SCHOOL, IN TH£ YEAR 1784. 



Strophe I* 
When azure Thetis left her native waves, 
By Love compelled to feel a mortal's flame. 
From Ocean's billowy realms and coral caves 
To Peleus' arms the beauteous Nereid came. 
The nymphs who rule the soul by music's powers, 
Forsook their tuneful springs and laurel bowers. 
To twine her nuptial wreath on Pthian plains. 
And chant with sweetest lore her hymeneal strains. 

Antistrophe I. 
To triumph, joy, and hope, they tuned the lyre, 
(Songs were each echo, music every breeze) ; 
And as their' light hands wanton'd o'er the wire. 
What theme to charm, what number failed to please? 
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Still memory paints th' immortal minstrels near, 
Still notes of other worlds entrance my ear ; 
Aye dumb before, bleak Pelion learns the sound, 
Hark ! how his desert caves, and trackless wilds re- 
sound ! 

« 

Strophe II. 

Lured by jocund festive measures 

Lightly breathed from Lydian reeds, 
Bacchus, prince of smiles and pleasures. 

Flew to Pthia*s flowery meads. 
He, to Hymen's rites indulgent. 

Bore the bowl of sparkling joys. 
The bowl that laughs with wine refulgent. 
Ne'er with moderation cloys. 
Around their chief the Bacchanalians pour, 
And with lov'd wassail hail the blissful hour ; 
In reeling dance they beat the echoing ground 
To the shrill pipe, and clanging cymbal's sound. 

Antistrophe II. 

Sportive came with floating tresses, 
From each fount and crystal stream, 

Naiad nymphs in shoWery dresses. 
Glistening to the solar beam. 
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High their beechen garlands waving. 

Oread sisters join'd the throng, 
'Mid the Bacchanalians raving, 
Sweet was heard the Dryad song.^ 
With thund'ring tread the Centaur brood advance, 
Each with his grassy wreath and maple lance ; 

■ 

Their shadowy squadrons blacken all the way. 
And clouds of eddying dust obscure the day. 

Strophe III. 

** I see, I see, empanoply'd in arms, 
(Rapt with prophetic fire, sage Chiron cried), 
O'er Phrygian plains wide hurUng war's alarms. 
Thy son, O Thetis, rise, his country's pride. 
I see proud Troy bewail her slaughtered peers, 
I mark the widow's shriek, the matron's tears, 
While glory leads him o'er the vanquish'd realm. 
Beams from his sword and blazes on his helm." 

Antistrophe III. 

For thee, unhappy maid, no muses weave 
Thy nuptial chaplet with unfading flowers ; 
For thee, no Gods their starry mansions leave, 
For thee no wood-nymphs dress ambrosial bowers. 
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Yet shall the griefs which o'er my bosom stream, 
(Thy beauteous suffering innocence the theme) ; 
Teach every echo of £uboea*s plains 
To sigh thy fyXe in pity's softest strains. — 



Efode. 

See where she comes, by kindred murderers led. 
And kneels submissive to her country's good ; 
Oh sheathe the blade, oh spare her virgin head. 
Or Heav'n, who can't accept, avenge her blood ! 
O'er that dear breast for Love and Pity made, 
Black Calchas shakes his sacrilegious blade, 
O'er thy fair brows the victim's fillets wave. 
Thy bridegroom. Death, thy bridal bed, the Grave. 
Oh ! to Ivhat God shall dying Virtue bend ? 
Where now shall helpless woman find a friend ? 
Since Heaven itself demands a virgin's doom. 
And Iphigenia* sinks unrescued to the tomb ! 

* The author preferred this to the classical pronun- 
ciation, which he said he could never bear to use, as it 
gave a very harsh sound to a name peculiarly beautiful 
when pronounced as it must be in this line. 
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EPITAPH 



ON THE ' 



COUNTESS HARRIET JENISON, 

MAID OF HONOUR TO LOUISA, LANDGRAVINE 
OF HESSE DARMSTADT. 



Stay, wanderer, stay, revere this hallowed sod, 
'Tis dear to men, to angels, and to God ; 
Though back to Heaven he called th' immortal ray. 
Dear to her Maker still is Harriet's clay ; 
Dear is the robe of dust that Harriet wore. 
Dear are^the earthy chains sweet Harriet's spirit bore. 

That o'er her form each heavenly beauty glowed. 
That from her heart each sacred feeling flowed. 
Speak, kindred, parents, friends, Louisa, speak! 
Louisa weeps, all other praise is weak ; 
She too may weep such tears as angels give. 
We weep for her who dies, she weeps for us who live. 
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THE BLUSH. 



AN ENIGMA. 



When first o'er Psyche's angel breast 
Love's yet untru^nt pinions played, 
Of either parent's charms possess'd, 
My birth their mutual fiame betrayed ; 

No limbs my airy charms obscure, 
No bone my elfin form sustains, 
Yet blood I boast, as warm, as pure. 
As that which throbs in Hebe's veins. 

I sleep with beauty, watch with fear, 
I rise in modest youth's defence. 
And swift appear, if danger's near 
The snow-drop paths of innocence. 
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Sometimes in Themis' hall I'm seen, 
But soon those sterner duties fly, 
On flowery bank, or village green, 
My parent's gentler cause to try. 

Love's sunshine beamed from brightest eyes. 
Less cheers his votary's painful duty, 
Than my aiispicious light, which flies 
Like meteors o'er the heaven of beauty. 
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THE VISIONARY. 



When midnight o'er the moonless skies 
Her pall of transient death has spread, 
When mortals sleep, when spectres rise, 
And naught is wakeful hut the dead ! 

No hloodless shape my way pursues, 
No sheeted ghost my couch annoys, 
Visions more sad my fancy views, 
Visions of long departed joys ! 

The shade of youthful hope is there. 
That lingered long, and latest died ; 
Amhition all dissolved to air. 
With phantom honours at her side. 

What empty shadows glimmer nigh ! 
They once were friendship, truth, and love ! 
Oh, die to thought, to memory die. 
Since lifeless to my heart ye prove ! 
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THE 



NURSING OF TRUE LOVE. 

IMITATED FROM THE PRENCIT^ 



Laft on Cythera's golden sandi^, 
When first True Love was bom on earth ; 
Long was the doubt what fost'ring hands 
Should tend and rear the glorious birth. 

First, Hebe claim'd the sweet employ ; 
Her cup, her thomless flowers, she said. 
Would feed him best with health and joy, 
And cradle best his cherub head. 

But, anxious Venus justly fear'd 
The tricks and changeful mind of youth. 
Too mild the seraph Peace appear'd. 
Too stem, too cold, the matron Tmth. 
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Next Fancy claim'd him for her own, 
But Prudence disallow'd her right ; 
She deem'd her iris pinions shone 
Too dazzling for his infiant sight. 

To Hope awhile the charge was given, 
And well with Hope the cherub throve, 
Till Innocence came down from heaven, 
Sole guardian, friend, and nurse of Love. 

Pleasure, a fury in her spight. 
When all prefer'd to her she found, 
Vow'd cruel vengeance for the slight. 
And soon success her purpose crown'd. 

The trait'ress watch'd a sultry hour. 
When, pillow'd on her blush-rose bed. 
Tired Innocence to Slumber's pow*r 
One moment bow'd her virgin head. 

Then, Pleasure on the thoughtless child 
Her toys and sugar'd poisons prest ; 
Drunk with new joy, he sigh'd, he smil'd — 
And True Love died on Pleasure's breast. 
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ANSWER 



TO 



A LADY'S VERSES ON " TO-MORROW." 



As the gales, whilst your hand crops the flow'r- 

bending spray. 
Bring you sweets which from flow'rs at a distance 

they borrow, 
So ever for you, to the joys of to-day. 
May hope add a taste of the joys of " To-morrow !** 

But to me, lovely friend, worse than doubtful appears 
Your " Improver of bliss, and dispeller of sorrow," 
Since, alas ! it presents me no hopes and no fears — 
My misfortune is sure— /or / leave you tO'morroto I 



L 2 
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ORIGIN OF A PEN. 



Love begg*d and pray'd old Time to stay, 
Whilst he and Psyche toy*d together ; 
Love held his wings. Time tore away, 
But, in the scuffle, dropp'd a feather ! 

Love seized the prize, and with his dart, 
Adroitiy work'd to trim and shape it 5— 
** O Psyche ! tho' 'tis pain to part, 
This charm shall make us half ^cape it ! 

" Time need not fear to fly too slow. 
When he this useful loss discovers^ 
A pen's the only plume I know. 
That wings his pace for absent lovers !** 
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EPITAPH ON MISS SPENCER, 

WHO DkED NOVEMBER 15, 1799, AGED NINE YEARS. 



An angel form, for earth too pure, too bright, 
Glanc'd in sweet vision o'er parental sight : 
It fled — this holiest hope to faith is given, 
To find that dream, — reality in heaven ! 



^ • * . ••• 
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BETH GELERT, 

OE 

THE GRAVE OF THE GREYHOUND.* 



The spearmen heard the hugle sound, 

And cheerly smil'd the mom ; 
And many a hrach, and many a hound, 

Ohey'd Llewelyn's hom« 

And still he hlew a louder hlast, 

And gave a lustier cheer ; 
" Come, Gelert, come, wer't never last 

Llewelyn's horn to hear. — 

* The story of this ballad is traditiouary in a village at 
the foot of Snowden, where Llewelyn the Great had a 
house. The Greyhound, named Gdlert, was given him 
by his &ther-in-law, King John, in the year 1205, and the 
place to this day, is called Beth-GSlert, or the grave of 
Gelert. 
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*< Oil where does flEdthful GSlert roam, 

The flower of all his race ; 
So true, so brave, a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase ?*' 

'Twas only at Llewelyn's board 

The faithful G^ert fed ; 
H« watch'd, he serv'd, he cheered his Lord, 

And sentinel'd his bed4 

In sootii he was a peerless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; 
But, now no Gelert could be found. 

And all the chase rode on. 

And noW) as o'er the rocks and dells 

The gallant chidings rise. 
All Snowden's craggy chaos yells 

The many-mingled cries ! 

That day Llewelyn little lov'd 

The chase of hart and hare ; 
And scant and small the booty proved, 

For Gelert was not there. 
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Unpleas'd Llewelyn homeward hied. 

When near the portal-seat. 
His truant Gelert he espied 

Bounding his Lord to greet. 

But, when he gained his castle-door. 
Aghast the chieftaiA stood ; ' 

The hound all o'er wa^ smear'd with gore. 
His lips, his f4ng$, tm hlood* 

Llewelyji ga^'d with fierce surprise ; 

Unused such loo]^s to n^eet, 
His favorite check'd hk joyfujl guise, 

And crouch'd, and lick'd his feet 

Onward, in haste, Llewelyn pass'd. 

And on went Gelert too ; 
And still, where'er his eyes he cast, 

Fresh hlood-gouts shocked his view. 

O'ertum'd his in&nt's hed he found, 
With hlood-8tain*d covert rent ; 

And all around the walls and ground 
With recent hlood besprent* 
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He call'd his child— -no ^(Aae replied— 

He searched witih terror wild ; 
Blood, blood he found on eyexy side* 

But nowhere found his child. 

** Hell-hound ! my child's by thee devoured," 

The frantic father ewd ; 
And to the hilt has yengeful sword 

He plung'd in G^lert's side. 

His suppliant looks, as prone he fell. 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his GSlert's dying yell 

Pass'd heavy o'er his heart. 

Arous'd by G^lert's d3ring yell. 
Some slumb'rer waken'd nigh n— 

What words the parent's joy could tell 
To hear his in&nt's cry I 

Conceal'd beneath a tumbled h^ap 

His hurried search had miss'd. 
All glowing from his rosy sleep, 

The cherub boy he kiss'd. 
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Nor scath had he, nor harm, nor dread. 
But, the same couch beneath, 

Laj a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, -what was then Llewelyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 
His gallant hound the wolf had shun, 

To save Llewelyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn's woe : 
** Best of thy kind, adieu ! 

The frantic blow, which laid thee low, 
This heart shall ever rue." 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture deck'd ; 

And marbles storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert's bones protect 

There never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
There, oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewelyn's sorrow proved. • 
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And tihere he hung his hom^and spear, 

And there, as evening fell, 
In femcy's ear he oft would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. 

And, till great Snowden's rocks grow old, 
' And cease the storm to brave. 
The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of « Gelert's grave." 

BdjimelynUyn, 
August 11, 1800. 
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TO THE 



MARCHIONESS OF DOUGLAS AND 

CLYDESDALE. 



O'er Susan's brow (the fault was mine) 
A frown one moment's empire held ; 
The smile, which rules by right divine, 
The dark usurper soon expell'd. 

That well he play'd the monarch's part, 
E'en in that lawless reign, I own ; 
He justly pierc'd the rebel heart 
Whose guilt had rais'd him to the throne ! 

Think not, by vain repentance driven, 
Too late for mercy I appeal ; 
Each wound that alien frown has giv'n, 
That native smile can more than heal ! 

Heav'n has so fix'd their mutual poVrs, 
That good o'er ill should ever thrive ; 
Night cannot fade so many flow'rs 
As day returning can revive ! 
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PROLOGUE 

TO 

" THE GRAVE :" A COMEDY. 



In elder times, some lively sparks, 'tis said, 
Have paid £Euniliar visits to the dead ; 
By Pluto well received, politely all 
Conjured him never to return their call ; 
Be he assur'd tihem, on some future day, 
He would not, could not, fail to pass their way. 
With various views they went : one* anxious heir 
Went with strong hopes to find his father there ; 
One-f- sought another's wife — this history shews ; 
OneJ sought his own — that's poetry, God knows ! 
But, now this friendly intercourse is o'er, 
None, uninvited, drive to Pluto's door ; 
Though soon or late his grimness visits all. 
None will his kind civility forestall ; 

* Telemachus. f Hercules* X Orpheus. 
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For, e'en when bidden in the warmest way. 

All, if they can, put off th* appointed day ; 

E'en some, self-ask'd, when near his gates, recede, 

And recollected pre-engagements plead. 

Judge, then, what wonder seized the spectre state 

When, with a light hand tapping at the gate, 

The comic muse, a least expected guest, 

At the dark realms of death for entrance prest. 

Smiling she prest — that smile had still prevail'd, 

If hero's sword, and poet's lyre, had fail'd. 

Hearts more than death, inexorably hard. 

E'en misers' hearts, by worse than demons barr'd, 

Won by that angel smile, could ne'er refuse 

Entrance and welcome to the comic muse. 

Why all unlicensed, thus th' intruder came. 

To beat in cypress groves for sprightly game ? 

Why tripped her light sock o'er the church-way sod, 

Long by her buskin'd sister only trod ? 

Now to the grisly king she fearless sped, 

And bound her mask upon his goblin head ; 

Now all those darts which mark his tyrant rule. 

She tum'd to shafts of harmless ridicule : 

This, all as yet in mystic silence seal'd. 

Within yon abbey's vault shall be reveal'd. 



Attend awhile, we need not patience crave. 

Few are in haste to kmow the secrets of the Grave. 
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TO 



A BUTTERFLY, 



AT THE END OF WINTER. 



Fold your enamell'd wings again, 
Oh yet prolong your wintry sleep I — 
How many wake from ease to pain, 
And only ope their eyes — to weep ! 

Ah no ! undimm'd by tears, you see 
Where nature lights your flow'ry way ; 
Poor human insect ! low'r for me 
Those clouds which sadden reason*s day ! 

By reason's light, with joyless eyes. 
On all creation's laws we look ; 
What read we there ? Pains, penalties. 
And our death-sentence ends the book. 
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Whilst blithe i/ou range from rose to rose, 
We, sighing, muse how short their bloom ! 
To you life's twilight prospect shews 
No mines of science-— and no tomb ! 

But yet, though reason damp our mirth, 
One matchless hope its aid has given ; 
Your twilight only shews you Earthy 
Our day^ though clouded, shews us Heaven / 
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PROLOGUE 

TO 

THE WYNSTAY MASQUERADE, 

BY A TAILOR POET OF A STROLLING COMPANY. 



Gentles, Apollo Starveling is my name ; 

'Midst all these heroes of dramatic fame, 

To none in use, or dignity, / stoop, 

Tailor and poet to the Cambrian troop : 

Howe'er unlike at first they seem to be. 

Trust me, these trades in various points agree ; 

I can unite, without dispute or quarrel. 

The shears, the lyrcy the cahhage, and the laurel^ 

Fustian ! than thine, no merit e'er was clearer. 

Dear to the tailor, to the poet dearer : 

My grateful muse with joy thy worth rehearses. 

In jackets good, unparaUel'd in verses ! 

I own my task is hard, when business presses. 

To make up at one time both piece and dresses : 

M 
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SONG. 



When the black-letter'd list to the gods was pre- 
sented, 
(The list of what fate for each mortal intends), 
At the long string of ills a kind goddess relented, 
And slipped in three blessings — Wife, Children, and 
Friends. 

In vain surly Pluto maintained he was cheated. 
For justice divine could not compass its ends ; 
The scheme of man's penance he swore was defeated, 
For earth becomes heav'n with Wife, Children, and 
Friends. 

If^the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The fund ill-secur'd oft in bankruptcy ends ; 
But the heart issues bills which are never protested 
When drawn on the firm of Wife, Children, and 
Friends. 
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Though valour still glows in his life's waning 

embers, 
The death -wounded tar who his colours defends, 
Drops a tear of regret as he dying remembers 
How blest was his home with Wife, Children, and 

Friends. 

The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in story. 
Whom duty to £sur distant latitudes sends^ 
With transport would barter whole ages of glory 
For one happy day with Wife, Children, and 
Friends. 

Though spice-breathing gales o'er his caravan hover, 

Though round him Arabia's whole fragrance as- 
cends, 

The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that 
cover 

The bower where he sate with Wife, Children, and 
Friends. 

The day-spring of youth, still unclouded by sorrow. 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 
But drear is the twilight of age if it borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of Wife, Children, and 
Friends. 
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Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The laurel which o'er her dead favourite bends ; 
O'er me wave the willow ! and long may it flourish* 
Bedew'd with the tears of Wife, Children, and Friends* 

liet us drink — for my song, growing graver and 

gaver, 
To subjects too solemn insensibly tends ; 
Let us drink — ^pledge me high — Love and Virtue 

shall flavour 
The glass which I All to Wife, Children, and Friends. 
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TO MISS 



Moravians their minstrelsy bring 
The death-bed with music to smooth ; 
So you, lovely comforter, sing 
My pangs of departure to sooth ! 

You sing — ^but my silent adieu 
A. sorrow still keener will prove ; 
You lose but one friend who hves you. 
How many I lose whom I love / 

When we go from each pleasure refin'd, 
Which the sense or the soul can receive, 
With no hope in our wand'rings to find 
One ray of the sunshine we leave, 

An adieu should in utterance die, 
Or if written, but fedntly appear ; 
Only heard through the burst of a sigh. 
Only read through the blot of a tear ! 
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SYBILLINE VERSES, 



AT A MASQUERADE. 



Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

Enchantress, come ! my mystic throne ascend, 
To pow'r like thine no sybil spells pretend — 
Vain are my prophecies of weal or woe 
To those who thy superior influence know ! 
If my keen sight approaching joy descries, 
One frown from thee^ and joy for ever flies ; 
If my dark page foretells the world's distress, 
One smile from thee^ and all is happiness ! 

Thomas Lawrence, Esq., R.A. 
Painting had claim'd all Lawrence for her own. 
But Music still to wave her right was loth ; 
When Genius cried — Lawrence was mine alone. 
But I, too generous, gave him to you both. 
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The Lady Douglas, of Bothwell Castle. 

3o wise, so witty, so belov'd ! your state 
Can ne'er by sybil magic be improv'd ; 
Would you a miracle require of fate, 
Be then more wise, more witty, more belov'd ! 

The Lady Crewe. 

SVliat ! has that angel face receiv'd 
^o hurt ? has Time forgot his duty ? 
Poor Time ! like mortals you're deceiv'd, 
[t is not youth — 'tis only beauty ! 
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IirVlTATION 

TO 

KENSINGTON GARDENS. 



No stonn to day, no lightning's glare, 
No thunder shall astound you. 
But western breezes hover there, 
To winnow health around you. 

Warm as the virgin's breath who sings 
Her first love's first complaint, 
Pure as the air from cherub wings 
That fan a dying saint. 

Fair as those days of Infancy, 
So fair, when, nearly ended. 
With all her snow-drop purity. 
Youth's primrose sweets are blended ! 
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LOVE OUT OF PLACE. 



I'm a boy of all work, a complete little servant, 
Tho' now out of place, like a beggar I rove ; 
Though in waiting so handy, in duty so fervent, 
The Heart (could you think it ?) has tum'd away 
Love 1 

He pretends to require, growing older and older, 
A nurse more expert his chill fits to remove ; 
But sure ev*ry Heart will grow colder and colder 
Whose fires are not lighted and fuel'd by Love ! 

He fancies that Friendship, my puritan brother, 
In joumies and visits more useful will prove ; 
But the Heart will soon find, when it calls on another, 
That no Heart is at home to a Heart without Love. 
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He thinks his new porter, grim featured Suspicion, 
Will Falsehood and Pain from his mansion remove ; 
But Pleasure and Truth will ne'er ask for admission 
If the doors of the Heart he not open'd hy Love ! 

Too late he will own, at his folly confounded, 
My skill at a feast was all praises ahove ; 
For the Heart, though with sweets in profusion sur- 
rounded, 
Must starve at a hanquet unseason'd hy Love ! 

The Heart will soon find all his influence falter, 

By me, hy me only that influence throve ; 

With the change of his household his nature will 

alter. 
That Heart is no Heart which can live without Love ! 
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TO 



Our firiendy ingenious Lockley,* says, 
" Throw to the dogs my useless physic ; 
Leave town, and all its wicked ways. 
For diet, quiet, mirth, and — Chiswick I"f 

Adieu then, potion, draught, and pill, 
On Lockley's words I*ve all reliance. 
Who, though a leech most learned, still 
Has sense more sure than all his science ! 

But, whilst in these sweet bow'rs I stray. 
By Pleasures, Graces, Muses haunted. 
The Diet, Quiet — where are they — 
For which this princely seat was vaunted ? 



* George Frederick Lockley, Esq.^ apothecary to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 
+ The Duke of Devonshire's seat. 
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Are feasts, whose magic fumes might raise 
Dalrymple's* portly spectre — diet ? 
Are nights, the sun mistakes for days. 
And gilds with all his radiance — quiet ? 

But Mirth is ours, my " sov'reign'st ** cure» 
When Townshend'sf polish'd satire moves it ; 
With Devonshire the wit is sure, 
If he or utters or approves it ! 

And in Eliza's;]; smiles I find 
From all my pains the best distraction ; 
They " medicine to the wounded mind," 
And health soon feels the bright reaction ! 

The genial glow, which warms the streams, 
By intermediate power's effected ; 
The surface only feels the beam 
Which from its inmost bed*s reflected. 



* The late General Dalrymple. t Lord John Townshend. 
X Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire. 
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TO 

GEORGE R. CHINNERY, ESQ.* 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. C. 



Too happy George ! whose Home contains 
The spur and guerdon of his pains ! 
Who still can call on kindred love 
To guide, to censure, or approve ; 
Alas for me ! whose youthful days 
Ne'er heard domestic hlame or praise ! 
No hopes of home my toils beguiFd, 
No sister ihere^ no mother smil'd — 
And if in indolence I slept, 
No sister ihere^ no mother wept ! 
What wonder if thy young renown 
So early claims the laureate crown ? 
How sweet his toil who knows the prize 
He seeks will charm a sister's eyes ! 
When gain'd — ^his recompence how sweet, 
To place it at a mother's feet ! 

• Student of Christ Church, Oxford, who won the Uni- 
versity prize for English Verse in 1810. 
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THE EMIGRANT'S GRAVE. 



Why mourn ye, why strew ye those flowrets around 
To yon new-sodded grave, as ye i^lowly advance ? 
In yon new-sodded grave (ever dear be the ground) 
Lies the stranger we lov'd, the poor exile of France. 

And is the poor exile at rest from his woe. 
No longer the sport of misfortune and chance ? 
Mourn on, village moumets, my tears too shall flow 
For the stranger we lov*d, the poor exile of France. 

Oh ! kind was his nature, tho' hitter his fate, 
And gay was his converse, tho' broken his heart ; 
No comfort, no hope, his own breast could elate, 
Though comfort and hope he to all could impart. 

Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the plain 
Still foremost was he mirth and pleasure to raise ; 
How sad was his soul, yet how blithe was his strain, 
When he sang the glad song of more fortunate days ! 
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One pleasure he knew, in his straw-cover*d shed 
The way-wearied beggar recruited to see, 
One tear of delight he would drop o*er the bread 
Which he shar'd with the poor, the still poorer than he. 

And when round his death-bed profusely we cast 
Every gift, every solace, our hamlet could bring. 
He blest us with sighs which we thought were his last, 
Buthe still breath*daprayerfor his Country andEling. 

Poor exile, adieu I undisturb'd be thy sleep — 
From the feast, from the wake, from the village- 
green dance, 
How oft shall we wander at moonlight to weep 
O'er the stranger we lov'd, the poor exile of France ! 

To the church-bidden bride shall thy memory impart 
One pang as her eyes on thy cold relics glance. 
One flower from her garland, one tear from her heart, 
Shall drop on the grave of the exile of France ! 



N 
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TO 

THE HON. MISS CREWE 

(now MRS. CUNLIFFE), 
WITH THE emigrant's GRAVE. 



Soon the tear shall be dry, soon the flow'r shall be sere, 
Which mourners on earth to these ashes have giv'n, 
But Heav'n from thy lips the sad story will hear, 
For music like thine is the language of Heav'n ! 

Oh ! then shall this turf-bed with flow'rs ever crown*d. 
And with tears ever dew*d, time's inclemency brave, 
For hands more than mortal will garden the ground. 
And angels will weep o*er the Emigrant's Grave. 
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GOOD-BYE, AND HOW-DTE-DO. 



One day, Good-bye met How-d'ye-do, 
Too close to shun saluting, 
But soon the rival sisters flew, 
From kissing, to disputing. 

" Away,*' says How-d'ye-do, " your mien 

Appals my cheerful nature, 

No name so sad as your's is seen 

In sorrow's nomenclature. 

" Whene'er I give one sunshine hour, 
Your cloud comes o'er to shade it ; 
Where'er I plant one bosom flow'r^ 
Your mildew drops to fade it. 

" Ere How-d'ye-do has tun'd each tongue 
To hope's delightful measure, 
Good-bye in friendship's ear has rung 
The knell of parting pleasure ! 

N 2 
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" From sorrows past, my chemic skill 
Draws smiles of consolation, 
Whilst you from present Joys distil 
The tears of separation." — 

Good-hye replied, " Your statement's true, 
And well your cause you've pleaded ; 
But pray, who'd think of How-d'ye-do, 
Unless Good-bye preceded ? 

" Without my prior influence 
Could yours have ever flourish'd ? 
And can your hand one flow'r dispense 
But those my tears have nourish'd ? 

" How oft, if at the court of Love 
Concealment be the fashion. 
When How-d'ye-do has fail'd to move, 
Good-bye reveals the passion ! 

" How oft, when Cupid's fires decline. 
As ev'ry heart remembers. 
One sigh of mine, and only mine, 
Revives the dying embers ! 

" Go, bid the' timid lover choose. 
And I'll resign my charter ; 
If he, for ten kind How-d'ye dos. 
One kind Good-bye would barter ! 
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** From Love and Friendship's kindred source 
We both derive existence, 
And they would both lose half their force, 
Without our joint assistance. 

** 'Tis well the world our merit knows 
Since time, there's no denying, 
One half in How-d*ye-doing goes, 
And t'other in Good-byeing!" 
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TO A YOUNG POETESS. 



Youth feels the true poetic gleam : 

Know we in manhood's noonday time 

A glow like that celestial beam 

Which gilds the soul's " sweet hour of prime V* 

Fancy, matur'd by art and taste, 
Her bed with full-blown flow'rs may hang ; 
But, Where's the new-bom bloom which grac'd 
The buds that round her cradle sprang ? 

How rich soe'er the classic treat 
Which learning's deeper springs afford, 
Castalian dews are ne'er so sweet 
As when from Hebe's chalice pour'd ! 

If Fancy's smiles have pow'r to charm 
When youthful Poets' thoughts they dress, 
Far more they charm when first they warm 
A youthful, lovely Poetess ! — 
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Oh ! Poetry is most divine 

When virgin beauty she inspires, 

As still those sun-beams brightest shine 

Which light the diamond's prismy fires ! 

Men for the Prose of human kind, 
But Women for its Verse were bom ; 
How dull the book of life we find 
Unless they ev'ry page adorn ! 

Though ev*ry god that wont to bless 
This earth, our haunts have long forsook ; 
From Verse, and Women, still we guess 
How angels talk, how angels look ! — 
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TO THE 

VISCOUNTESS HINCHINBROOK, 

(lately married.) 



One smile on poor Friendship bestow ! 
E'en Hymen that smile must approve, 
Since Friendship, though turn'd away now, 
Was a steward most faithful to Love ! 

If your heart without culture or toil. 
Now fertile in happiness prove, 
*Twas Friendship first gardened the soil 
For the Paradise-harvest of Love ! 

Shall the earth, *mid the roses of June, 
May's virginal violets scorn ? 
Shall the sky, *mid the splendours of noon, 
Forget the sweet blushes of morn ? 

Oh ! where were the roses of June 
Had not May put the winter to flight ? 
And where were the splendours of noon 
If mom had not banish'd the night ? 
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If Love, like the noon*s summer sun, 
A glow more ecstatic impart ; 
Yet Friendship, ere rapture begun, 
Was the May and the Mom of the heart ! 

Though Friendship her balm may refuse. 
When with manhood's strong passions we rage ; 
Yet she blest us in youth, and renews 
All her blessings to cheer us in age ! 

So day, with her bright banners furl'd, 
As she sinks in the westerly wave, 
Sees the dew which her cradle impearl'd 
Return to bespangle her grave ! 
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SONG 

FUOM 

THE COMEDY OF URANIA. 



Time's hand, which wrinkles ev*ry fece, 
No furrow on the heart can trace 

While love sustains its pow*rs ; 
For those who shun domestic strife, 
His scythe shall mow the weeds of life, 

And only prune its flow'rs. 

If our thoughts never roam 
From the pleasures of home, 

Ev'ry day shall increase our delight : 
And Cupid shall stay 
Till his pinions, grown grey. 

No longer can serve him for flight ! 
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SONG FROM THE SAME. 



(imitation of akacreon.) 



Nature with swiftness arm'd the horse, 
She gave the royal lion force 

His destin'd prey to seize on : 
To guide the swiftness of the horse, 
To tame the royal lion's force, 

She gifted man with reason ! 

Poor woman I what 

Was then our lot ? 
Suhmission, truth, and duty — 

Our gifts were small ; 

To balance all 
Some God invented beauty ! 
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For empire, Reason made a stand, 
But long has Beauty's conquering hand 

In due suhjection kept her : 
To rule the world let Reason hoast, 
She only fills a viceroy's post, 

'Tis Beauty holds the sceptre. 
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WRITTEN IN A GARDEN. 



Yon lonely Rose that climbs the eaves, 
How bright its dew-dropp'd tint appears ! 
As if Aurora on its leaves 
Had left her blushes with her tears. — 

And see two drooping willows nigh, 
What heat their sickly foliage blanches ! 
As if some lover's burning sigh 
Where all the gale that fann'd their branches. 

Ah ! wish ye not, pale plants of woe, 
Yon Rose's blooming state your o^^n ? 
Methinks I hear them murmur, " No, 
Yon Rose is blooming, but alone ! 

** Knowst thou two hearts by love subdu'd. 
Ask them which fate they covet — whether 
Health, joy, and life, in solitude ? 
Or sickness, grief, and death, together?, " 
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EPITAPH 



UPON THE YEAB 1806. 



*Tis gone, with its thorns and its roses, 
With the dust of dead ages to mix ! 
Time's chamel for ever encloses 
The year eighteen hundred and six ! 

Though many may question thy merit, 
I duly thy dirge will perform. 
Content, if thy heir hut inherit 
Thy portion of sunshine and storm ! 

My hlame and my hlessing thou sharest, 
For hlack were thy moments in part, 
But oh ! thy fair days were the fairest 
That ever have shone on my heart. 
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If thine was a gloom the completest 
That death's darkest cypress could throw, 
Thine too was a garland the sweetest 
That life in full hlossom could shew ! 

One hand gave the balmy corrector 
Of ills which the other had brew'd ; 
One draught of thy chalice of nectar 
All taste of thy bitters subdu*d.-^ 

*Ti8 gone, with its thorns and its roses ! 
With mine, tears more precious will mix, 
To hallow this midnight which closes 
The year eighteen hundred and six. 
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TO THE 

LADY ANNE HAMILTON. 



Too late I staid, forgive the crime, 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 

That only treads on flow'rs ! 

What eye with clear account remarks 

The ebhuig of his glass. 
When all its sands are di'mond sparks, 

That dazzle as they pass ? 

Ah ! who to sober measurement 
Time's happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings ? 
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THANKS TO A LADY 



FOR HER VERSES WITH A WATER LItY, 
ON THE author's BIRTHDAY. 



My stream of life has never roll'd 
O'er beds of pearl, or sands of gold, 
But oft its devious waves have run 
Through chequer'd banks of shade and sun ; 
And still, where'er it chane'd to glide. 
Some honey *d blossom deck*d its side, 
And Fancy, as it flow'd along, 
Sweeten'd its murmurs with her song ! 
Too soon its midway course attained, 
The sun was gone, the shade remain'd. 
And Fancy's strain was heard no more 
Upon its bleak and bloomless shore ! — 
And deign'st thou, pitying nightingale. 
To raise amongst its willows pale 

o2 
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A song of more than halcyon pow'r, 
To calm the storms that round it low'r ? 
Oh ! yes, your Fancy can supply 
Each note my Fancy would deny ; 
And that one Flow*r you gave to-day. 
Though all its margent sweets decay, 
That Lily floating down the stream 
Shall make its ehbing waters seem 
More precious far than if they roU'd 
O'er beds of pearl and sands of gold ! 
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TO LADY 



Your " Oh ! how we miss'd you'* 's a pearl of aphrase, 
That many, how many, have fish'd for ! 
In hundreds, tho* present, what envy may raise 
The one who is absent-^aad wished for ! 
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ON A DYING BAY-TREE. 



Have I not seen each breath of spring 
With greener health supply thee ? 
Have I not heard the whirlwind's wing 
Sweep impotently by thee ? 

Nor midday blaze nor midnight chill 
To fade thy bloom attempted ; 
And Jove*s commissioned lightning still 
Thy sacred stem exempted. 

Yet now the bay-tree droops, around 
Its classic foliage strewing — 
And small, how small ! the secret wound 
That wrought such speedy ruin ! 

Long, by no open force oppress'd, 
With time, with storms it wrestled ; 
It died — when in its verdant breast 
One mining canker nestled ! 
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So droops that pow'r, for whom its leaves 
The wreath of glory braided ; 
Fancy, nor wound, nor shock receives, 
By outward ills invaded. 

Though scorn, or envy's keenest dart. 
With vain attacks annoy her — 
One hidden pang that gnaws the heart, 
Is Fancy's sure destroyer ! 
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OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE 



TO 



LE TEXIER'S PROVERBS. 



(Behind the Scenes,) 
What, all the places full ? pshaw! nonsense, stuff — 

(Enters,) 
I'll look myself — there's room, and room enough — 
I'm sure, by all here present *tis allow'd. 
Nothing in London takes — without a crowd. — 
On all our schemes 'twould be an endless slur 
If any of our guests could breathe or stir. 
Those two old-fashion'd comforts, ease and space. 
Would now quite ruin any public place, — 
To feast, to mask, assembly, or review. 
Where our fore-fathers, and fore-mothers too; 



OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE. ^1 

Went, poor dull souls ! to please, and to be pleas'd. 
We more enlightened go, to squeeze, and to be 

squeezed ! 
** Were you at Lady Whirligig** last night V* 
" Yes,*' says Miss Flirt, " 'twas flat, 'twas empty quite. 
Poor creature, how she firetted ; 'twas a shame, 
Two thousand cards—- twelve hundred only came ! 
No gown was spoilt, not e'en a feather dirtied — 
I thought myself at church, 'twas so deserted ! 
You had no loss — ^but / made up for all 
By stealing off to Mrs. Worry's ball. 
There, every room was elegantly cramm'd : 
Crush'd in the passage, in the door-way jamm'd. 
How we did elbow, struggle, push, and press ! 
She understands the thing we must confess. 
And— what with envy made her rivals spUt— 
Ten faintings, ^yq hysterics — and a fit !" 

Here all is crowd — but England owns, 'tis true, 
A crowd of follies, and of virtues too : 
If crowds of helpless poor in famine grieve. 
What crowds of gen'rous souls their wants relieve ! 
If crowds of foes attack our state, our laws. 
What crowds of heroes fight in England's cause ! 
E'en in the drama, crowds are stiU the rage ; 
The poet's only aim's to Jill the stage : 
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What crowds of characters are huddled there, 
What crowds of spirits rise — from God knows 

where ! 
Where are your crowds, your spirits? says some 

scoffer : 
We have no crowds, no spirits here to offer ; 
This smiling crowd our aim to please ensures, 
We wish to raise no spirits here — but yours ! 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 



Be merry all, be merry all, 
With holly dress the festive hall. 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
To welcome merry Christmas. 

And oh ! remember, gentles gay, 
For you who bask in fortune's ray, 
The year is all a holiday. 
The poor have only Christmas. 

When you with velvets mantled o*er. 
Defy December's tempests firore. 
Oh ! spare one garment from your store, 
To clothe the poor at Christmas. 

From blazing loads of fuel, while 
Your homes with in-door summer smile. 
Oh ! spare one faggot from your pile. 
To warm the poor at Christmas. 
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When you the costly banquet deal 
To guests who never famine feel. 
Oh ! spare one morsel firom your meal. 
To feed the poor at Christmas. 

When gen'rous wine your care controls. 
And gives new joy to happiest souls, 
Oh ! spare one goblet firom your bowls. 
To cheer the poor at Christmas. 

So shall to Heav'n each mirthful air 
More sweet resound than praise or pray'r, 
Angels your jocund carols share, 
And bless the Rich at Chnstmas. 

Ohorus, 
Be merry all, be merry all, 
With holly dress the festive hall, 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
To welcome merry Christmas. 
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ON THE 

SOUNDS PRODUCED BY THE WIND 

PASSING OVER THE STRINGS OF A 

PEDAL HARP IN A GARDEN, 



When an Eden zephyr hovers 
O'er a slumb'ring cherub's lyre, 
Or when sighs of seraph lovers 
Breathe upon th' unfinger^d wire ; 

Not more soft those strains aerial, 
Than these vision-sounds appear ; 
Sounds, too pure for sense material, 
Which the soul alone should hear ! 

Now *tis fancy's minstrel wildness, 
Thoughts of flame, those notes impart- 
Now misfortune's plaintive mildness 
Melts and dies upon the heart ! 
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Heav'n must hear — a bloom more tender 
Seems to tint the wreath of May, 
Lovelier beams the noon-day splendour. 
Brighter dew-drops gem the spray! 

Is the breath of angels moving 
0*er each flow'ret*s heighten'd hue ? 
Are their smiles the day improving? 
Have their tears enrich'd the dew? 

Hark, they sing ! in that sweet measure, 
More than harp, or zephyr spoke ; 
O what tones of mournful pleasure 
On my tranced senses broke ! 

How it saddens, how rejoices. 
Whilst I seem in Fancy's ear, 
'Mid that choir of spirit- voices, 
All I've lov'd, and lost, to hear ! 
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PARTING SONG. 



Ere yet we slumbers seek, 
Blest queen of song, descend ; 
Thy shell can sweetest speak 
Good night to guest and friend. 

•Tis pain, 'tis pain to part 
For e'en one fleeting night ; 
But music's matchless art 
Can turn it to delight. 

How sweet the farewell glass, 
When music gives it zest ; 
How sweet their dreams who pass 
From harmony to rest ! 

Dark thoughts that scare repose, 
At music's voice give place, 
And Fancy lends her rose. 
Sleep's poppy wreath to grace. 
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HEADING MILTON WITH A YOUNG 

LADY. 



Ah no, when we study our Poet divine, 

Believe me, dear girl, all the profit is mine ; 

When he paints the first woman, the fiurest of 

creatures, 
The bloom of creation still fresh on her features, 
Never dreaming as yet or of sorrow or sin, 
All faultless without, and all spotless within. 
Oh, how could I think such perfection were true, 
Unvouch'd by a proof so convincing as tfou ! 
And when, with his Muse, we shall mount to the skies, 
Oh, think what advantage to me must arise. 
With you through the birth-place of Angels to roam, 
Where / am an alien, and You are at home ! 
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TO 



Fancy exalts or joys or woes — 
Beware ! — she smil'd when thou wert born— 
If with new bloom she paints the rose, 
With what new pangs she barbs the thorn 1 

The chUd of fancy finds too soon 
No twilight calms his varying sky ; 
All is extreme, each ray is noorif 
Each cloud is midnight to his eye ! 
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ON A LADY'S BIRTHDAY, 

WHO REQUESTED IT NOT TO BE KEPT, BECAUSE IT 
COST HER MOTHER HER LIFE. 



Fear not, sweet girl, that with irreverent mirth 

I hail the solemn day which gave thee birth : 

Much as I lov'd thy playful smiles before. 

This day I love thy sacred sorrows more ! 

No beam of joy unhallow'd shall invade 

The dim religion of that cypress shade, 

Where on this day thy filial soul retires. 

Not unattended — Saints and Angel-choirs 

Their harpings jubilant to dirges turn, 

Whilst orphan beauty clasps a parent's urn ! 

Orphan I call thee — when I see thy youth 

Plum'd high with hope, with innocence, and truth, 

Tow'r into life, and in its flight rejoice— 

Oh ! where's thy guiding lure — a mother's voice ! 
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And if, while soaring with unpractds'd force, 
Disaster reach thee in thy venturous course, 
Worn by the storm, or wounded by the dart. 
Oh, Where's thy resting place — a Mother's heart ! 
Clos'd were her eyes in death's untimely night 
Ere yet thy infant graces blest her sight ; 
Mute was her voice, and cold her heart for thee, 
Ere yet thy guide or shelter they could be ! 
Spar'd were ye both from one severer woe. 
Nor Child, nor Parent, all they lost, could know ; 
How hadst thou moum'd, if fate had call'd her hence. 
When all her love had charm'd thy ripen'd sense 1 
How had she moum'd in dying to resign 
A mother's ecstacy at charms like thine ! 
But oh ! what gleam of joy unhop'd appears, 
Not to efface, but to reward thy tears ! 
Paternal love dispels thy bosom gloom. 
Paternal smiles revive thy drooping bloom, 
For thou hast droop'd, fair flow'ret ! well I knew 
Grief, more than sickness, pal'd thy vernal hue ; 
*Tis past — a Father joys each gift to see 
Original in him, renew'd in thee ; 
From him thy varying fancy's meteor light, 
Thy taste's quick glance of incorporeal sight. 
Thy sense of all to letter'd judgment dear. 
Wit's polish'd smile, and feeling's classic tear — 

p2 
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From him they came, from hun thy sov'reign voice, 
That wills the soul to sadden or rejoice ; 
Clear as the sphere — ^Dotes charm the list'ning sky, 
Soft as the music of a seraph's sigh l-^-^ 
From him devolv'd each talent and each art ; 
Long may they gladden his parental heart, 
Long may he prize, protect, improve their worth, 
Long hless this day, which gave his peerless Laura 
birth! 
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ADDRESSED TO 



LADY SUSAN FINCASTLE, 

(now countess of dunmore.) 



What ails you, Fancy ? you're become 
Colder than Truth, than Reason duller ! 
Your wings are worn, your chirping's dumb, 
And ev'ry plume has lost its colour. 

You droop like geese, whose cacklings cease 
When dire St. Michael they remember. 
Or like some bird who just has heard 
That Fin's preparing for September ! 

Can you refuse your sweetest spell 
When I for Susan's praise invoke you ? 
What, sulkier still, you pout and swell 
As if that lovely name would choke you. 



S14 ADDRESSED TO LADY SUSAN FINCASTLE. 

" Go seek (I hear the imp reply) 
Those dull cold goddesses you mention, 
For such a theme you'll vainly try 
To borrow beauty from invention. 

" No wonder that I droop, forsooth ! 
For Fancy, Sir, is out of season. 
When all your praise can be but Truth, 
And all your adoration — Reason !'' 
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FBOH 

SISTER DOLLY IN CASCADIA, 

TO 

SISTER TANNY IN SNOWDONIA. 

(two country seats in north wales, belonging 

to w. a. madocks, esq.) 



Ods rocks and cascades I (God forgive me for swear- 
ing)* 
I vow, sister Tanny, your conduct's past bearing ; 

You know very well that this curs'd expedition 
Would ne'er have been thought of without my per- 
mission : 
You prest, and you plagued, till I gave you my leave, 
Billy's friends, and himself, for two days to receive : 
Now, time after time, new excuses you seek. 
And keep the whole party away /or a week ! 
In truth, sister Tan, you'll allow me to state 
That you're grown rather proud and conceited of late ; 
Come, do yourself justice, indeed you must see 
'Tis nonsense to vie in attraction with me ; 
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I talk not of friendship and sisterly love. 

No sorrows of mine can your sympathy move ; 

I know that my griefs not a pang can impart 

To a nature so cold, and so stony a heart ; 

To your reason I plead, for (I hope no ofiEence) 

Such frights as yourself should have very good sense. 

Believe me, your airs will derision provoke, 

To respect you's a duty, to love you*s a joArc ; 

In vain you give out with an insolent swagger, 

That you are an heiress, and I am a beggar. 

What little I have is from bankruptcy* free. 

Your wealth, like a merchant's, depends on the sea; 

My lands, as I've heard from surveyors of taste. 

Are improved by the storm by which your's are laid 

waste. 
In vain, against me, winds and winter combine, 
What ruins your prospects, embellishes mine ! 
As to persons, you know that the difference is clear. 
For to tell you the truth, you're a monster, my dear ; 
And still you would tempt the lov'd youth from my 

arms. 
With your harehone attractions and skeleton charms ' 
For me, I'm not vain, but the world has declar'd 
That no beauty on earth can with mine be compar'd. 

* Alluding to the great embankment at Tanny-ralt-issa, 
now called Tre-Madock. 
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You scarce can look bearable, dizen'd and deck'd ; 
/ please in disorder, and charm in neglect ; 
Whilst from art you receive the few gifts you possess, 
My toilette is, nature's enchanting undress ; 
And when, sister Tan, in your train shall we meet 
All the gods and the elves that attend in my suite ? 
Can such fair vision-shapes on your bog-turf he seen, 
As glide in my forests and sport on my green ? 
Your genius is humpy , decrepid, and bagged. 
Your Naiads are muddy, your Oreads are ragged ; 
Mature are the wood-nymphs who people my lawn, 
And high wave their arms to the breeze of the dawn ; 
Whilst you to a nursery drag us, to see 
Some poor baby Dryads as high as my knee ! 
In the place of Dianas, and Fairies^ and Peris, 
You shew us (oh fie!) that old workwoman, Ceres ! 
Whilst, proud to my rock -fretted realms to belong. 
The torrent-king thunders my vallies along ; 
Your godling aquatic just makes a deposit ., 
Sufficient to water a mill or a closet. 
But who is this man with a visage so deathly ? 
'Tis — I must end, to hear news from Dollgethly ; 
So I hope you're not vex'd with my candour, dear Tan, 
But send back my W^illiam as fast as you can ; 
And prithee give up this extravagant folly, 
For Tanny can ne'er be the rival of Dolly ! 
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TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 



DECEMBER, 1808. 



Oh leave, dear Moore, oh leave awhile 
The green hills of your native isle ! 
But come not with your seraph l3nre. 
Your Muse of joy, your soul of fire ; 
Not e'en your strains could charm away 
The fiends which on my senses prey ; 
Fiends, not with huming sulphur nurs'd. 
But from Hell's chillest winter hurst ; 
Fiends, who their icy jav'lins dart. 
At once to pierce and freeze the heart ! 
The storms which shook my summer days 
Slept to the music of your lays ; 
The snow-hlast of this wintry sky 
Hears not the Halcyon's lullahy. 
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Come, then, with mightier succours fraught, 

Your shield of philosophic thought. 

Best panoply when care invades. 

To lighten my unchequer'd shades 

Bring me each day-difi[using gem, 

Which beams in Reason's diadem. 

For soy'reign Reason lends to you 

Her armour and regalia too. 

The triflers think your varied powers 

Made only for life's gala bowers. 

To smooth Reflection's mentor-frown, 

Or pillow joy on softer down.— ^ 

Fools ! — yon blest orb not only glows 

To chase the cloud, or paint the rose ; ^ 

These are the pastimes of his might ; 

Earth's torpid bosom drinks his light — 

Find there his wondrous pow*r*s true measure, 

Death tum'd to life, and dross to treasure ! 
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LAI DE L'ABSENCE. 

(imitation DU VIEUX FRAN9OIS.) 



Ah sy ! moins funeste est Veffet 
De cette moult cuisante absence, 
Quand la doulceur de ton regret 
Vient enraieller son amarance ! 
Moindre distance entre nos cceurs 
Me semble un abysme sans rives, 
Mais doulx envoys, tendres missives, 
Bien savent le combler de fleurs ! 
Rien n'esp^re qui ne craint pas ; 
Playzirs tant froids amour d^prise ; 
Car son heur supreme icy bas, 
C'est quand TEspoir se realise. 
Si Tabsence, cruel fleau, 
A plus que le trepas nous liyre, 
Se revoir, c*est plus que revivre, 
C'est le cielf apres le tombeau! 
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A 



MADEMOISELLE 



AV£C UM PARASOL. 



Un parasol a Caroline ! 

C'est un cadeau qui me mine, 

Comme rimeur ; puisque Phihus 

Surement ne sourira plus 

Au malin qui lui cache un si charmant visage ! 

Maitre Fhebus me dit a Toreille " Courage, 

Avant ton vil present, voiles et capuchons 

L'ont soustraite a tous mes rayons, 

Helas ! depuis son plus tendre age. — 

Le moyen, cependant, 

De ne pas m'occuper de cette aimable enfant !- 

C'est pourquoi, malgre cet outrage 

Qui me fait pdUr de depit, 

Ne pouvant chauffer son visage^ 

J*ai tant iclairi son esprit /" 
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"QUEST CE QUE C'EST QUE LE GENIE?'* 



Brill ANT est cet esprit prive de sentiment, 
Mais ce n'est qu*un soleil trop vif et trop constant ; 
Tendre est ce sentiment qu'aucun esprit n'anime, 
Mais ce n'est qu'un jour doux, que trop de pluie 

abime! 
Quand un brillant esprit de ses rares couleurs, 
Orne du sentiment les aimables douleurs, 
Un Phinomene en nait, le plus beau de la vie ! 
O'est alors que les ris en se melant aux pleurs, 
Font cet Iris de Vame^ appele le Gr6nie ! 
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REPONSE A UNE DAME, 



QUI EN ECRIVANT A l'aUTEUR, LUI AVOIT DIT, 
QU'eLLE LUI ENVOTOIT UN SOUBIRE DE SA 
FILLE. 



Je croyois, en rouvrant, qu'un tour philosophique 
Avoit mis dans la lettre un effet phosphorique ; 
Je vis s'en echapper une vive lueur 
Qui m'eblouit les yeux, en m'echauf^t le coeur ; 
" VoUa," me suis-je dit, " voila que mon amie, 
Aux beaux arts de Hartwood veut joindre la chimie /" 
Pardonnez, Seraphine, a ma stupide erreur ! 
Faut bien que mon esprit fut frappe de delire, 
Pour croire un seul moment qu*une telle splendeur 
Pent ^maner d'ailleurs que de voire Sourire f 
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A 

MADEMOISELLE DE ST. JULES, 

A PRESENT MADAME O. LAMB, 
QUI AVOIT COPIE LA ROMAXCE DU '' TROUBADOUR." 
(IMITATION DU YSUX FRANfOIS.) 



DoDx vers peus copier 
O gente Caroline ; 
Mais ta voix celestine 
Tu ne peux la noter. 

Ce corps inanim^, 
Quand tu seras lointaine, 
Sol par ta doulce haleine, 
Sera ressuscite.— ^ 

Du plus beau diamant 
One ne saurois que faire, 
Sevre de la lumiere 
Qui le rendoit brillant ! 

Fleurette a beau fleurir, 
Si Phebus ne Teveille, 
Ni sue donne a Tabeille, 
Ni parfum au zepbir ! 
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A 



Peoase ici me dit, ** voici pourtant la fin, 

Nous sommes bien au bout" — de quoi ? " de ton 

Latin!" 
** Comment, la Rosse ? apres une si courte ronde V* 
Pique de Tepithete, il dit, d*un ton mutin — 
" N'en deplaise a ta verve, en sobriquets feconde, 
Le bout de ton Latin, n'est pas le bout du monde !" 



Q 
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ENVOI DES BABIOLES PRECEDENTES A 



MES AMIS D'ASTON HOUSE.* 



Ma Muse en rougissant de ces vers mal limes, 
Joint un bout de raison, a tous ces bouts rimSs ; 
Quand je serais au bout du monde ou de ma vie, 
Ou meme un peu plus loiriy au bout de ma folie ; 
Je n'en serais pas plus, soyez en assures, 
Au bout des sentiments que je vous ai jures ! 



* M. le Gdndral et Madame Caillaud. 
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A DEUX AMIES. 



Relachez yos doux soins, aimables jardinieres, 
Ne melez plus de fleurs aux ronces de mon sort ! 
Quand ma vie abondoit en chardons et bruy^res, 
J'aurois pu sans regret la changer pour la mort. — 
Mais comment la quitter sans larmes trop ameres, 
Quand yous me la rendez le plus beau des parterres ! 
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REMERCIMENT A J. B. VIOTTI, 



d'un bouquet de laurier fleuri. 



Comment du laurier ! et si beau ! 

Graces, men clrer, d*un si flatteur cadeau — 

Le peu que j*en re9U8 d'un public trop facile, 

N'a jamais, Dieu le sait, porte du fruit utile ! 

Eut-il porte des pommes d'or, 

Je lui prefererois encor 

lia.fleur de ce laurier que Tamitie me donne ! 

A moi de tels bouquets ; a d'autres la couronne ! 

La couronne est au frontf un grand et bel honneur, 

Mais le bouquet, mon cher, se met plus pres du coeur. 
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AU CHATEAU DE 



Ici le vol du temps est celui du Z^phire, 

Qu'on ne sent qu'ati parfum que son aile respire.- 
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LA BELLE VOLEUSE. 

IMITE DE l' ANGLAIS DU COMTE d'EOREMOMT. 



Enfant dans ton berceau, tu reposois encore 
Qu'k la neige deja tu volas la blancheur ; 
Bient6t pour Taviver, tu piUas la fraicheur, 
£t le souris vermeil de la naissante Aurore — 
Ta bouche de parfum depouilla le z^pbir, 
Et recila bientot les perles de TOphir — 
Ton esprit d'Apollon diroha la toumure, 
Tes regards la splendeur, ton front la cbevelure ; 
Enfin pour consommer son art depr^dateur 
La charmante Voleuse escamota mon coeur ! 
A tes pieds» dieu d' Amour ! je reclame justice ; 
Cite la criminelle, ordonne son supplice, 
Et puisse, pour punir cet aimable felon. 
Hymen foumir la chaine, et mon sein la prison. 
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CANZONETTA, 



Ti posoy fior amabile^ 
Su I'lima del mio ben^ 
Ma qui sarai mutabile 
Come Del suo bel sen I 

La, quanti ardori teneri 
Ti fero impallidir ! 
Ahime ! su queste ceneri 
Dal fireddo vai morir. 
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CANZONETTA. 



Da lungi par divino 
L* Aspetto del Amor, 
Mirato da vicino 
Sparisce il dolce error ! 
Fanciuli che tanto ammiri 
Quel arco di splendor, 
Se poi t'accosti all' Iri, 
La troverai vapor ! 

Non v*e Malinconia 
Che non consoli Amor, 
Ma desta un Allegila 
Ben piu funesta ancor ! 
Sedotti dal candore 
Poniam cicuta in sen, 
Si gode del colore 
Si muoie dal \eleiv I 
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Se il cor smarrito cede 
A* colpi del dolor, 
Oh ! guai, se mai richiede 
Aiutp dal Amor ! 
Balena a fior dell* onda 
Par lido al marinar, 
Ma con Tinfida sponda 
Al fondo ei va calar ! 
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TO MRS. SPENCER, 

ON HER BIRTHDAY, WITH SOME GREEN-HOUSE 

FLOWERS. 



Few, but all thomless, are these flowers. 
The green-house saved from wintry showers ; 
So memory still in grief retains 
Few joys, but all unmix'd with pains ! 

May green-house sweets remind thee more 
Of Springs to come than Summers o'er, 
Past bliss each present care beguile, 
And Hope be bom from Memory's smil^. 

Jan, ^\st, 1815. 
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TO THE 

MEMORY OF EDWARD DONEY, 

A NATIVE OF AFRICA, 

FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS A FAITHFUL SERVANT IN 
THE FAMILY HE LIVED WITH. 



Poor Edward blest the pirate bark which bore 
His captive infancy from Gambia's shore 
To where, in willing servitude, he won 
Those best rewards for every duty done, 
Kindness and Praise — the wages of the Heart ! 
None else to him, could joy or pride impart— 
And gave him, born a Pagan and a Slave, 
A Freeman's charter, and a Christian's grave. 
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IN OBITUM FRANCISCI HORNER. 



Mente potens, virtute gravis, cui dicta Senatus 

Angliaque arrecti combibit aure Cliens ; 
Dum» pro jucundis suadens aptissima, rebus, 

Te nimium heu ! Patriae censor amansque, dares : 
Te plorent qui te talem genuere Parentes, 

Ploret amicorum, te prope digna, Cohors ; 
Attamen Illorum, queis fata Britannica curae, 

Justa tibi faciet nobiliora Metus ! 

1817. 
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TO 

SPENCER CAMERON, 

WITH A PRAYER-BOOK, 

FROM HIS AFFECTIONATE GODFATHER* W. R. SPENCER. 

(IMITATKO FROM THB SANSCRIT.) 



In Life's first stage, dear helpless Babe, awhile 
Sore dost thou weep, while all around thee smile ; 
In Life's last stage, should' st thou my promise keep^ 
Calm shalt thou smile, when all around thee weep ! 

Oct, 25th, 1820. 
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UNE CHARADE 



POUR MA BELLE-FILI^ 



MADAME WILLIAM SPENCER. 



MoN premier est une Femelle, 

Qui to uj ours belle et toujours fille, 

N'en est pas moins femme, et, dit-on, 

Quelquefois pas moins laideron — 

II en est une, et belle, et chere— 

O qu'elle ait mon second prospere ! 

" II n'est pas pire eau que celle qui dort*' — 

Mon tout n'a Tair ni meurtrier ni fort, 

Gare ! il devient une Furie 

Quand Mars pour Texciter avec Vulcain s'allie. 
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THE SUBJECT, THE LANGUAGE, AND THE 
METRE ORDERED BY THE DUCHESS OF 
HAMILTON, ADAPTABLE TO AN AIR COM- 
POSED BY HER DURING A VIOLENT AT- 
TACK OF HEAD-ACHE. 



ToRNA, O Sonno desertor, 
Toma col tuo umile fior ; 
Un papavero sdegnato 
Da chi gode, sai^a piu grato 
D'un Elisio pien di rose 
AUe temple febbricose ! 
Porgi, O Sonno, la tua aita, 
Poiebe vuol pietosa Sorte 
Ch'il germano della morte 
Sia Tamico deUa Vita ! 
Parigi, 
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LINES 

SENT TO 

MRS. HANS SOTHEBY, 

WITH A CAWDLE-CUP. 



While the Finch firom the groves, and the Lark 

from the skies, ^ 

Sing " Haste to the wedding, 'tis Valentine's day," 
To the jubilant Choir, in sad discord replies 
A poor lonely Bird, fironrhis nest fax away. 
Never more shall that songster the bridal-band lead. 
For alas ! to his winter no spring will succeed ! 
You, fair bird of passage, spread homeward your 

wing, 
And still may ** Sweet Home" be the descant you 

sing; 
And when from the Cawdle-cup blushing you sip 
The nectar most sweet to a young Mother's lip, 
Oh deign to remember this Valentine's day. 
And the poor lonely Bird from his nest far away ! 

Paris, FaIentine'8-oEat/, 1898. 
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IN VENETAM 

(SANKAZZARO.) 



Vide RAT Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis 
Stare Urbem, et toto ponere jura man — 

Nunc mihi Tarpeias quantumvis, Jupiter, arces 
Objice, et ilia tui moenia Martis, ait ; 

Si Tibrim pelago prsefers, Urbem aspice utramque ; 
lUam Homines dicas, Hanc posuisse Deos. 



TRANSLATION. 

Neptune vit surgir de Tonde Adriatique 
Venise, de cent mers Ilegente autocratique ; 
" Or, Jupiter," dit-il, " du TarpMen rocher, 
£t des murs de ton Mars, persiste-a rabacher ; 



24/2 TRANSLATION. 

Ce dont depuis mille ana sans merci tu m'as8omme»— 
Prefere a I'Ocean le Tibre si tu veux — 
Mais de oes deux Cites qui s'offirent a nos yeux» 
Si tu trouves I'Ain^e on chef-d'ceuTre des Hommes, 
Tu crairas la Cadette un miracle des Dieuz," 

Hotel Windsor, 1831. 
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LES TROIS fiLOOUENCES. 



II beUo dir d'ltalia diitto al cuore 
Saetta I'Eloquenzia dell' amore ; 

The Britisli tongue, like Britain's ocean-fence, 
Rolls the full tide of patriot Eloquence ; 

Le Fran9ais de Mercure eut I'aimable brevet 
De I'Eloquence du billet. 
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A SONG, 



Go, lovely Rose ! 
Tell her who wastes her time and me. 

That now she knows 
When I compare her unto thee 
How fair and sweet she seems to be ! 

Tell her that's young, 
Yet shuns to have her beauties spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of Beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her oome forth, 
Suffer herself to be admired. 
And not blush so to be desired. 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May learn from thee. 
How small a space of time they share. 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 

(Wallee.) 
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TRANSLATION. 



I, Rosa, die n3rmphaB, qusB me, qiue tempora perdit. 
Quale habet, et quantum, par tibi, n3rmpha, decus — 
Die juveni veneres quse tot mal^ sedula celat, 
Tu sita inaccesso monte inhonora fores ! 
Forma latens nihili est, die mundi publica cura 
Prodeat, assuescens non pudibunda coli. 
Mox morere, ut videat quae Sors mira omnia raptet — 
Te manet una dies, una juventa Chloen ! 

Hotel Windsor, 1831. 
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EPITAPH 

ON A 

CHILD IN THE CEMETERY AT MONTAUBAN. 

(ANOirrMOVB.) 



A little spirit slumbers here, 
Who to one heart was very dear I 
Oh it was more than life or light, 
Its thought by day, its dream by night : 
The cold wind blew, my fidr flow'r faded. 
And died — the grave its sweetness shaded. 
Fair boy, thou should'st have wept for me ! 
But long my sorrowing will not be. 
These roses which I've planted round 
To grace this dear, sad, sacred ground- 
When Spring-gales next these roses wave, 
They'll blush upon thy mother's grave ! 
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TRANSLATION. 



Hie parva ossa jacent ; aluit cum Spiritus, ilia 

Uni cara, niinis cara fuere sinu ! 
Vita et luce magis dilecte, O sola manebas 

Cura diem, noetem somnia sola mihi ! 
Flavit Hyems, Flos ille perit sub firigore Cauri, et 

Suave sepulchralis germen obumbrat humus. 
Me, me, compte Puer, te me plorare deceret ! 

Ast immetatus non meus angor erit : — 
Hasce Rosas, misero quas munere functa, locavi, 

Hoc venerata sacrum, flebile, dulce solum, 
Hasce Rosas agitons cum vema supervolat Aura, 

Matris florescent bic super Ossa tuae ! 

» 

Hotel Windsor, 1831. 
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